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ABSTRACT 

% 

Thfs study was. conceived jn response to current interest on 
the part of educational policymakers at, all leveli^aa-pr.omoting ^' 
^formal collaborative arrangements among educational agencies as a 
means to support substantive improvement efforts. At th£ same time, 
there* exists a marked scarcity of information about existing collab- 
orative arrangements in education; this factor further served to. 
inspire the present study, "^hree major* objectives of the study 
were: . U to identify the variety of collaborative arrangements in 
eduction in one region -of California; 2) to develop, a systeiff for 
classifying the arrangements into predominant patterns dr types 
which 'illuminate the policy-relevant characteristics in the arrange- 
ments; and 3) to. develop descriptions of the basic features of each 
type ,of arrangement. 

* < 

Thirteen counties .known as the Greater San Francisco Bay Area 
were chosen a§ the study area. Arrangements were identified through ' 
interviews with staff in the California' State Department of Education 
and in the 13 county offices of education, and through collection and 
review of documents- such as directories of school improvement pro- 
grams; dissemination networks, and consortia. Descriptive data about 
'tha arrangements were'gath^ed through field and telephone. interviews 
wttji arrangement coordinators and review of arrangement ^documents and 
records supplied by respondents. Interview respondent's were asked to 
describe their arrangements in terms of ftve, dimensions: histdry; 
environmental* context; structure; operations; and outputs. 

A nine-cell classification system was developed from two dimen- 
sions derived from the history and' context of the arrangements: the . 
legal status of th£ improvejjient effort (mandated., enabled* freestand- 
ing);* and 'the legal states of the arrangement itself (mandated, 
enabled, freestanding). _ 

Several .unexpected findings emerged. First was the large v number 
of arrangements identi€ied--103. Second was the frequency with which 
educational, organizations participated in arrangements: the range of 
frequfenpy was* between one and 18 arrangements; 67 percent of the 409 » 
educational agencies identified participated in two* br more. Third, 
all of the 231 B^y Area. sdhoo> districts were engaged in at least • 
one arrangement, and;9(hpercent were in ttoo or more. -These findings 
indicate, mueh more frequent formal connection among educational 
argani^tioirs than has been, previously assumed or identified. 
However, wherr the arrangements'* v/ere arrayed across seven of the nine 
subclasses, the'majority .f86%) *<was«found to rely heavily, on state 
or federal- requirements, ?an3/or resources as the catalyst for their* 
initiation and continuation.* Jlrist suggests that the frequency and 
•strength of the cohnecti\ons may diminish in proportion to the 
strength aitd frequenfy-$f external catalysts. 

x For research, the lmplicatio/rs.are to identify: 1) the critical, 
mfnimum external incentives, necessary to encourage collaboration in 
the "face of --almost certain declining, externa 1' resources; anq[2) the 



> 

I, 



essential features and incentives for collaboration without external 
motivation. For policymakers who wish to promote collaboration, the 
implication^ are:. 1) to focus on building' collaboration requirements 
„into exter'natly supported programs fand 2) to identify and provide 
positive sanctions for exemplary freestanding col laborative efforts. 
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■ ?'■ . EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

In the United Stakes, public education is a local function, a state 
responsibility, and a concern of the federal government* Consequently, , 
legislative, administrative, and Judicial agencies, -a^ well as educa- 



p'onfaj agencies, professiohal associations, 7n3'public Interest groups 

at all levels have an interest irf the public Schools. Among other things, 

this 'interest includes provi'siop of general and categorical financial >v 

support; promulgation of laws, WgulatQhs, and, orders; and provision 

of information, materials, technical assistance, and- other forms of 

guidance or suppprt.^ While the focus of much of this effort is on "main-, 

tenance" of f schools, a small but important portion of the effort is con- 

v 



cerned with "school improvement," that {§, with efforts directed toward \ 
changing the structure, functioris, curriculum content, staff capabil- 

\ « {, ' * 

ities* decision making participation, or Gther aspects of schoflls in 

ways that may make them more responsive, effective, efficient, or 

equitabfe^ f : + 

This study represents a portion of ^ larger effort', supported by 

the Research and Educational Practice Unit of the National Institute of 

Education,* to 'devel9p a rgpre N comprehensive understanding of how various 

types of educational organizations relate £o one another in accomplishing 

* " o> . 

school improvement projects. 

The purpose of the study is to explore^ map, and describe formal . 
dissemination and school* improvement linkages among educational organi- 
zafions, and to, develop descriptive/analytic frameworks for description 
and analysis of interprganizational ^arrangements. 



The immediate -objectives' -of this stody were: ■ 

• To- identify within a sizable geographic -area tfie variety of . 

• in1:erorgariizatior|'ararranJemerits thaiP .'support school improve- 1' 



ment efforts. 



To identify, describe, and analyze examples of predominant / 
types' of i-nterbrganizational arrangements in^terms of their 
j history, context, structure, operations, and outcomes.^ 



• To examine the nature and 'extent • of , key factors that 
influence the establishment and continuation of effective 
interorganizatiohal arrangements. 

• To identify' and assess present and potential) strategies for 
establishing and continuing effectiye interprgan-izational 

, , arrangements. " • yr t 

.. Thirteen counties identified by .theJi^Tfornia State Department of 
Education as the Greater San Francisco Bay Area were chosen as the study 
area. Jhe study area contains a population approaching six million per- 
sons; it includes, Z31 public school districts witfi , approximately two 

\ ■ i »" 

thousand scho,oJs xind one million pupils.. ^ 

InterorganizationaT arrangements were identified through interviews 
with staff in the California State. Department of -Education and in the 
13 County Offices of Education, and through collection and review, of 
documents such as. directories of. schodl improvement programs, dissemina- 
tion networksT^and consortia. Descriptive data about the arrangements 
were -gathered* through' field and telephone interviews with arrangement 

coordinators and review of documents and records supplied by respondents 
* • v 

•Res'pondents were asked to describe 'their arrangements in terms of five 

dimensions: history; environmental context; structure or organizations; 

•operations or interaction processes; outputs or activities. 

A nine-cell classification system was developed from two factors 

derived from the history and context of the arrangements: the legal 

^status of the improvement effort (undated, enabled, freestanding); the 



legal ^status, of 5 the arrangement itself (mahdated, enabled, freestanding). 

•Several unexpected" findings emerged. First was the large number of 

'arrangements ident ified--103 % Second was the frequeacy with which educa 7 

tional organizations participated' in 'arrangements: the range of frequency 

.was between one and 18, arrangements; 67% of the 4t)9 educational agencies 
* * 

identified participated in two or more arrangements. Third, all of th§ 
'231 Bay Area school districts were engaged An at least one arrangement, 
,and 90% were*in two or more. These findings indicate much more frequent 

formal connection^ among^ edocationa\ organizations than has been previously 

* * * • 

assumed or identified. 

* When. the 103 arrangements were classified, no arrangements were found 
for two of the subclasses: a) mandated arrangements supporting a free- 
standing school improvement effort and b) enabled arrangements supporting 
a freestanding improvement effort. For mandated and enabled arrangements, 
over three r quarters ,of the arrangements fell- into the subclasses that 
supported the opjosite class of impr6vQment effort. That is, most man- 
dated arrangements supported enabled improvement efforts, and most enabled 
arrangements supported undated improvement efforts. Oyer half of the 
103 arrangements belonged to one of the four subclasses ^n which there 
was joint external influence, mandated or* enabled, on both the arrange- 
ment itself and the school improvement -effort the arrangement supported. 
Arrangements^based on mandate or enablement of^the arrangement, itself or 
of the^ improvement* effort they supported accounted for 86 percent'of all, 
arrangements* Only JL4 percent of the arrangements were freestanding ar- 
pangements supporting freestandi ng 4 improvement effort.' These findings 
strongly suggest that. some form of external Stimulus significantly 
affects the formation of the great majority of v al 1 these school improve- 
ment focused interorganizational arrangements. 



•' Organ Rations participating in the 103 arrangement totaled 485. 
Sixteen percent were non-educational, agencies, each of which participated 
in only one arrangement. The remaining 84 percent of the organizations 
were grouped in 'seven qrgagiz§tiqhal types: school districts, county' 
offices of education, insti^jhons of higher education, research and 
development agencies, state departments of education, "other" educa- 
tienal agencies, arid organizational arrangements per se (that' partici- 
pated as members of yet other arrangements). . • f 

School ^istricts and county offices -are the most frequent partici- 
pants. School districts participated in 90 of the* 103 arrangements, dis- 
tributed throughout ITT seven subclasses of arrangements. Moreover, all 
of t the arra-ngfements in five of the' seven subclasses -had at least one 
participating school district. County offices are .represented in 59 V 
arrangements. They participate in all of the freestanding arrangements 

supporting freestanding improvement efforts and in 'most of the arrange- 

* * * • 

ments supporting mandated improvement efforts. 

Of the other organizational types, only institutions of 'higher educa- 
tion are represented in as many as five of the seven subclasses of arran- 
gements. Howe,ver/ they appear in Only 26 of the / T&^arrangements and are 
represented most heavily in mandated arrangements supporting enabled 1m- - 
provement efforts, R&D agencies are represented only in arrangements 
supporting enabled improvement efforts. 

Among the 103 arrangements, 20 different combinations of types of 
organizations were found. The combination of school' districts and county 
offices account for almost 40 percent of the Y^angefnents._' Nearly three 
^fourths of all arrangements are made up of oneof'these four combina- * 
tionjs: ^1) school districts only, 2) school, districts and county offices, 



3) school districts and- institutions of higher education-, and 4) school 
districts and R&D agencies. Mandated arrangements tend to^ involve school ' 
districts working with R&&' agencies, institutions of higher education, or ' 
county offices. Most of the enabled arrangements are" composed of either 

JO 

school districts and County offices or school "districts alone. The most 
frequent combination of. organizations i in freestanding 'arrangements con- 
sist of school districts- and gounty offices. 

Most of the inte/organizational arrangements have fewer.^tan" ten 
"member organizations: Almost half have only two to four members,, and 

» / „ 

nearly one quarter have five to nine ijlmber?. Most agencies collaboA 
rating in an arrangement are located either in the same county or in 
.contiguous counties. ' ? m 

This census of interorgartizational arrangements supporting school, 
improvement efforts in the Greater San Francisco Bay Area suggests several 
points that may be Qf interest to policy makers. 

Participation in such arrangements seems to be far more prevalent 
than might be expected. Evei7 one of the 231 school districts participate 
^Jn two or more arrangements., and 12 of the 13 county offices participate 
i fr*f i ve-or. mo re arrangements.. : •* 

. 2. Educational agencies collaborate fn formal f nterorganizat jonal 
arrangements most often when therein s some external stimulus, 'v*a mandate 
or enablement, that affects the -arrangement itself, the improvement effort, 
or both. 

3. "Participation by type of .organizat for/is profoundly ; affected by 
the status of the school improvement effort t that is ^ppo^ed .by^ the ^ran- 
rgement. School districts*and- county offices tend to be virtually the 
dVily members of mandated arrangements supporting mandated improvements. 



But "when a mandated arrangement supports an enabled 'improvement effort, 
.there, is typically a broad range of organizations that may p9fa c i pa t e . 

Educational organizations' form arrangements with othclF agencies 
that are geographically close. Usual fy members of the arrangement are 
located in the same or in contiguous counties.' Perhaps partially for 
this reason, most arrangements tend to have fewer than ten members. 

The Study provides much detailed information concerning the history, 

• r 

context, structure, operation, and outputs Of arrangements typifying 
each of /the seven classes of arrangements identified in the Greater San 
Francisco Bay Area. . ' 

The study closes with -a discussion of implications for research and 
theory, and implications- for policy* 

Research implications are .discussed in term of five broad 



jiestiofes: 



Under what circumstances are formal collaborative 
arrangejnents most appropriate to -support improvement 
efforts? . ' * . * - 

*t What, if any, are the critical distinctions between 
' externally supported .apd .freestanding collaborative 
efforts in areas other than the legal or externally 
supported' status of the improvement- project and the 

J arrangement* . 

t What actor's contributed the useful continuation of 
formal 'collaborative efforts when external support or 
requirements are reduc&d or eliminated? 

t' What are the •"natural", variations Tn coupling within 
and among educational organizations engaged in colla-. 
. borative improvement efforts? ^ 

t What factors contribute to the tendency of some organ- 
izations to repeatedly lead or join in the formation of 
collaborative arrangements as opportunities or require-: 
ments arise or change,? 



xi ri 



Policy implications are considered in terms of three~issues: 

• What are -the possible consequences of the proliferation 
of collaborative arrangements? 



What factors«may contribute -to the marked differences in 
combinations of organizational types that support the 
different classes^of arrangements? 



How can state and federal policymakers continue to pro- f 
mote collaborative efforts given: a) the. he$w reliance m 
on external resoOcces for I OAs; and b) the almost certain 
.reduction in state and federal resources for education 
over the next few years? * 



I. INTRODUCTION . - ' . f 

. . ■ • • : •'. f - , 

background * • . . " 

. The Dissemination and Utilization Studies Component Educa- 
tional Dissemination Studies Program,. (EDSP) conducts research designed 
t^ provide'* new knowledge about' how improvement-oriented change* occurs* 
in schools and how policies an^ administrative and technical procedures 
instate, intermediate, a rx^ local education agencies ^support -these 
changes. - ^ ^ r * 

'As part of this research th6 present studfy-is an exploration of 
the fonnal col laBofative arrangements through wh^ch educational organi- 
zations, work together and i^ th'other .types of organizations to support 
schpol improvement efforts/" The purpose jorf the stucty is to explore and 
map formal dissemination.* and 'school improvement linkages among educa- 
tional organizations, and to^devel op conceptual and descriptive/analyse 
frameworks for description'a'hd analysis of intirorgam'zational arrange- 
mehts. Thus, two overall , ^long-range objectives guided- the study:- 

, • . To .collect -ana* analyze information about organizational 
arrangements and.'personal linkages 'within and between edu- 
^ cational organizations that serve to^comwnicate knowledge 
'and needs far knowledge ^pertaining tiT school improvement. 

• Td develop ( a conqgfttual framework and appropriate method- 
oology for providing policy "and planning "intelligence" 
about activities 4 , structures, norms, reward^ systems, etc. * 
in 'key types of/ educational agencies and conf igurations ; v 
of agencies that, will improve^ understanding of present 
aad potential capabilities tor perform school improvement- 
ted dissemination and technical assistance activities.. 




* Detailed background' is presented irtthe EDSP 1979 Technical Proposal 
(Hood antf Cates, 19796,*pp; 33-50), in EDSP Quarterly Reports (Hood 
and Cates, 1979b;. Hoodv'Cates, and McKiBbin, 1979c, 1980a, 1980b), 
and in Cates, McKibbin; and Hart (#80). 



HoweveV^ the, exploratory nature of the study suggested the following 



/,•* 



% 



more Inmecltate and' more - feasible [Objectives: . - 

' * ' * . » 

9 t To identify .the variety of interorganizational arrange- . , f 
raents that support \scndo1 improvement efforts. 

. To identify, describe,- and analyze examples of predomi- . 
nant types of interorganizational arrangements in. terms 
of their history, context, srt nurture* operations < and 
outcomes. : \ ' K \ . 

9 To examine 'the nature and extent of key factors that 
Influence the establishment and continuation of \ 
effective interorganizational arrangements. \ 

• To identify and assess" present and potential strategies 
, • for establishing and continuing effective interorgani- 

, ' ' zationaj' arrangements. . « • 

We selected this focus for" the study after review of previous EDSP 

^studies* and discussions with the- EDSP -advisory panel and staff in the 

Research and Educational Practice unit of the National Institute of Edu- 

r • • 

cation (NIE) indicated two areas of concern such a study might address. 
/ First, at' all levels of, educational- agencies.^here is a growing "interest 
• ' in and participation in collaborative efforts both 1) to avoid unneces- 
" sary duplication 'of effort in imprpyetnen^ support activities and 2) to 
- pxtend or^ multiply the limited resources available to provide improvement 

/. support!' "The same studies and discussions also revealed a- significant 
- .. - lack of conceptual* descriptive, and analytic information about formal 
' ? interorganizattonai-arrarigenlents (IOAs) in education that would be help- 
ful to sponsors' or participants either in planning and, designing ar- 
• ; - rangements or, in carrying out the arrangements. Second if Hood (1978a, 
' 1978b) in particular, pointedto the examination of linkages among ,, * _ 



■» * Butler^and Paisley, 1978; Cates, 1979; Emrick and Peterson, 1978; ' 
*' 'Hood, 1978a, 1978b, 1979a; Hood" and Cates, 1978; "Hood and Chow, 1978; 
Latto and Clark, 1976;,. Paul, 1978b; Pritchard, 1978. . . ' 
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organizations participating in IO/fe.jas one means of identifyi ng and 
assessing patterns of dissemination capacity within a state. This study 
is designed to be responsive to these concerns by providing po-li-cy makers, 
and participants with a first level of relevant descriptive information/ 

. \ • : 

• .. , LOGICAL STRUCTURE " . ' 

v 

Although the procedures tQ'be employed, in the study will be pre- 
sented in the following section, several .elements that proi/ide the foun-. 
dation for the study require separate explication. These 'elements in- 
clude: the policy orientation of tjjp study; the definition and limita- 
tions of selected key terms; and the choice of method for conducting , 

the study and presenting itfs results. 

• - » 

Policy Orientation fc" 

The study Ijs shaped by concerns for the information needs of policy- 
makers and planners who might promote collaborative arrangements among 

V 

educational agencies as a means of supporting substantive improvement 
efforts. The findings are expected to have direct or«'indirect applica- 
billty in formulating or implementing policy decisions to promote col- 
laborative support mechanisms. 

Definitions and Limitations 

Interorganizatioftal Arrangement s An interorganizational arrange- v 
ment (IOA) is defined ^a^^^ arrangement of some en- 

during significance, between or among two or more permanent organizational 
entities". The<term. "interorganizational arrang6ment H is used to. distin- 
guish the Vocus and unit of analysis of this stucty *rom those associated 



with ofclfer frequently used terms. For example, although Stern (1979) ' 
and Benson (1975) have used "i nterorgani'zational network" to refer to 
organizational units and linkages between them, "network" is also com- 
monly applied to relations or linkages between individflals or groups 

.outside the context of organization^ (e.g.-, Miles, 1978; Sarasbn, et at.*, 
1977). The term "organizational set" (Evan, 1966) is defined as Jhose 
organizations significant to the functioning of a focal organization 
and, with which- the focal organization frequently interacts. The concepts 
of this deffnition are at once too trbad and too narrow. The notion of 
the "set" is too broad in that it can include most of the organizations 
with which a facal organization interacts and does not differentiate 
among particular arrangements (or boundaries of arrangements) in which 
the focal organization may -participate. * It is too narrow fn that * 
interpretations of interactions are usually oriented to their implica- 
tions for the focal orgapization rather than for the structure and 
'interaction pf,the IOA itself. The terms "i nterorganiza^ional field" 
(Warren, ,1975)'and "interorganizational collectivi®" (Van de Ven, et 
al., 1975) are likewise too broad by virtue of the range and number of 
organizations, included in the "field" to be studied. -However,. the unit 

^of analysis of ^hefield or collectivity is parallel to the emphasis of^ 
this study: namely, the collectivity or IOA as a single unit. 

Format collaborative arrangement refers to an official, regularised 
agreement to "do something together." The emphasis on collaboration elim- 

inates arrangements, however formal, which can be characterized primar 

, » 

ily aS» purchase agreements for materials, supplies, services. 



-: . . ' Some 'enduring significance is specified to- distinguish the 

v ■ • ~, ~7 * : 

„ arrangements O to" be'- examined from those that are periodic or one-time, 
. shortte ml efforts - > 

• » Permanent organizational entities emphasizes that organizations, 
'rather than individuals or social groups, are participants in the 
jrrangemefilE. Mn addition, the term "organizational entity" acknowledges 
the possibility, even the .likelihood', that although the arrangement 
officially may be between the larger organizations (e.g., a local 
education agency and an R&D laboratory), the interaction and implemen- 
tation of the arrangement p may rest primarily *with suburiits acting, as 
official representatives of their respective organizations (e.g., • 
the st^ff development unit in a local education agency. and a^specific 
project in a research and development laboratory). 

School Improvement 'Efforts . ThV^arrangements to be* examined are 
further limited by specifying that they^e for the purpose of exchange 
or delivery of knowledge .and/ or other resources irTsupport of 'school 
improvement efforts. This specification is intended to clarify the 
boundaries~of the 'arrangement and enjph^zfse that the analysis is aimpd 
at what Benson (1975), Aldrich (1979)/and Stefn' (4979) have called the 
'level of/action sets" *as .subsystems of organizations that interact for 
explicit purposes. * ■ 

The delimitation^in this study Is consistent with the generaV^olind 
aries set for the Educational Dissemination Studies Program as a whole/- 
^The focus is on the practice improvement areas of "elementary and second- 
•ary instruction and curriculum. This excludes post-secondary and con- 
tfftaing educations It also excfades from primary consideration many, 



important /ion- instructional aspects of educational practice- {.e.-g., finance 
facilities, transportation, professional negotiations), whi.£h may be sup- 
ported. by IOAs. However, we have adopted a abroad view of' governmental . 
levelVand areas of education that can bear directly on -instruct tonal 
practice -improvement. Hence, specific federal or sjtite" legislation or 
financial incentives designed to' foster practice improvement, state- 
supported or mandated school improvement prd^rams, and local community, 
school aboard," or administrative* efforts bearing directly on instructional 

practice improvement are included in this circumscribed area of interest. 

) 

Choice of Study Method and Presentation of Results 

Given the basic lack of both descriptive and analytic information 
about interorganizational collaborative arrangements in the field of edu- 
cation, the choice of an appropriate method for gathering, analyzing, 
and presenting information wars problematic. After considering several 

possible approaches, three related "products" were selected for the 

• • * * - _ i.^ . 

focus of the* study: a census of arrangements; a system f&r .classifying 

the arrangements r intp predominant patterns or types; and descriptions of 
each pattern of arrangement. Although the term "census 11 is used onlj L 
in the first element, the concept of a population census and the infor- 
mation it can provide underlies all three $tu<Jy products. 

Census of Arrangements . The basic feature of a census is an'enumer- 
ation ijpf inhabitants with .details aboujt their essential characteristics. 
In a population census,* the; essential /characteristics include age, sex, 
.marital status, occupation, income, educational level, etc* The census 
of arrangements might include characteristics such as number and type of 
member organizations, age of arrangements, substantive improvement ^focus, 
major activities conducted, type and amount of resources contributed by 



or exchanged among members^ etc. Lii<e a population census, some individ- 
uals may be missed, but .the final tally indicates, at least, approximately, 
the general size" of the population. Furthermore, the data about character 
'ist-ics provide a basis for describing both the general 'character of the' 

« 

population as a whole and/the variance ,within the population in terms of. 
the essent.ial characteristics. "* 

Classification System . In order for data about the number and- " - 
characteristics of highly^diverse interorganizational arrangements to 
be useful for informing policy decisions, it seemed desirable to create 
a classification system by which the arrangements could be organized to 
reflect 'patterns of similarities^and difference^ among the variety of ' 
individual arrangements. -The classification system for this study met 
two criteria. First, as in most classification systems, the objects 
ia each category should look alike in readily definable ways^and also 
be clearly distinguishable from objects in other categories.^- Specif i- \ 
cally, each* arrangement ^an be placed in one of ihe three major "cate- 
gories for two characteristics jpd subsequently 'in one of the nine sub- * 
groups formed by the cross-classification of the two characteristics. 
.$econd, the characteristics by which the categories are organized should 
be relevant to policy interests. The characteristics on which this clas- 
sification system 'is based— 1) the legal status of the arrangemen t and 

f 

2) the legal status of the improvement effort supported by the arrangement- 
provide two major ways in which po lie/ may^affecr the arrar>gemej)t. For 

tyk* u ' - 

each characteristic, three categories are distiaguishedP Mandated ff 

f ' ; 

enabled, or freestanding. The mandated and the "enabled categories reflect 
the two primary strategies available to policymakers for encouraging col- 
liborative arrangements. These categories allow for examination of and 



comparison, of arrangements associated with each -strategy. In addi- 
tion, the third, major category—freestandi ng--provides for^some compari- 
sons between IOAs Qr improvement efforts that are externally supported 
by policy strategies and IOAs that occur without external support along 
one or both dimensions ? 

Descriptions . The next part of the study presents a description* 
of each major -category of arrangement and of the subcategories of arrange- 
ments. The description is 'not of jS particular arrangement identified ^ 
in the census, but is a composite picture of the core characteristics of 
,the arrangements found in each category. In addition, significant varia- 
tions among arrangements witbin each category are^fl lustrated from study 
da.ta about individual arrangements and from secondary source descriptions. 

.In the earliest stages of the study, we developed a f.ive-dimensional 
framework for describing and analyzing individual arrangements. We have, 
maintained these 'descriptive/analytic guidelines for describing the basic 
features of the several types of LOAs. The five dim^^ons (derived from 
Stern, 1979) are: : the historical development of the JQfl; the environ- 
mental context of the arrangement; the present structural characteristics 
9 the processes or operations of the TOA; and the outputs of thearrange- 
. ment in terms of the relationships of member organizations #hd the im- 
proverae^veffort supported by the arrangement. For egch of the five 
dimensions,Hwo sets of characteristics can be described. Intone set 
ar^»the characteristics of the* primary unit of analysis in this study, . 

the interorganizational arrangejneats themselves. These are referred to 

t 

as relational properties. In general these are concerned^ with the link- 
age mechanisms among IOA members in terms of* the' exchange between organ- 
izations and/or ^n terms, of the structure and context of the linkage 
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mechanisms themselves.* In the other set are the characteristics asso- 


* 


ciated with the secondary unit.of analysis in this study,. the organiza- 




tions or subunits participating in the IOA. These -are referred to as the 




comparative properties; i.e., the variety .of attributes of each mfember 




. organization which are then compared with the attributes of other IOA 




numbers. **. 6i very the. focus on breadth rather than depth in this study, 
the descriptions concentrate .primarily -on jthe relational properties of 


« 


the arrangements . themselves.; however, the descriptions- also include 




^information about the comparative properties of participating organiza- 




tions whenever possible. Figure 1 shows the organization of the frame- 

* > * 




work. '* „ . 




PROCEDURES , '* 




Population " s ' 




The population of educational IOAs is* unknown. Consequently, a 




random ©representative sample could not be drawn from some sampling < 




. frame. Therefore, a major task iir^this. study was to build a sampling 




frjxpe by identifying as many loAs as .possible within a small geographic 


* 


area and to use those arrangements as a population base for developing 




and describing a classification system. Presented in the following _ 




subsection are the considerations whic^ influenced the selection of 




the geographic* area. The procedures for identifying IOAs within this 


- 


-..area are described in the data collection subsection. 

\. - • "% ' ; - 




* The relational properties are drawn primarily from Marret (1971) and 
Stern (1979). , , % 1 

. »** The comparative properties are drawn primarily from Van de Van, et 

al. (1975). ' ■ ' . 
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IO/ ANALYTIC FRAMEWORK ^: 

* '1 



' DIMENSIONS 

/ ■ * ^ 


^ • " /j ' ^ UNITS .OF ANALYSIS ' • 


i Interofganlzatlonal Arrangements 
(Relational Properties") 

**> * * 


. * • Member Organizations 
(Comparative Properties) 


HISTORY 


' — ■ - * ■ — 7 * — ' 1 

Circumstances/events that led to IOA» 

1 : — 


Priory participation In IOA, f • , 


CONTENT 


V m » # 

Resource Availability: number and. types V resource sources, external to member 
organization* *- * 

Cooperative Environment (General): emphasis/support for collaboration external 
to IOA member organizations* 

^_ ^_ Z 


Number of Resources Sources: number of sources from which a member can obtain 
necessary resources 

/ . 

Cooperative Environment (Members): 1ncent*es/d1s Incentives for membership 1n 
-10/t; emphasls/suppoVt ,for-collaboratlor£ij^h1n member organizations 


STRUCTURE • 


Formalization: degree of official sanction or agreement given to exchange by 
parties* t 

Intensity (Extent of Member Partlclpatlon): size of resource Investment 
required, t , * - > 

\ ' 
Reciprocity (Extent of Mutual Agreement About): bases and conditions of exchange. 

* >. 

cf *mA*r4i9m¥ i#MM •vf*nt > fn wMPh itn4f< xnH nrrvr ^Hiir<s< for exchanae are fixed - 
otanoirtJl Zat >0"T. extent to wnivn units onu prwcuuic} ca^hon^c 1 i*tw v. 

-or standardized, " 

Structure or types of coordinating mechanisms, 

Oegree of Coupling: levels at which IOA linkages occur;" muUlolexlty of ties 
jmong IOA members, 

. t ■ ! ■ ' 


* * * " ' 
Homogeneity: structural similarity of member organizations. 

Domain Consensus: degree of agrement or dispute about each' organization's 
specific goals; extent to which member organizations 1 goals overlap; compati- 
bility of member organizations* goals, reference orientations, philosophy. 

Resource Distribution: type and amount held by eacVmember; type and amount 
neede^ by each member, ^ * . ^ 

£1ze of Netwdrk: number of ^organizations 1rv IOA, / 

% Overlap 1n Membership? number of actors representing multiple organizations 
1n IOA. ♦ 

4 ^ # 

Resource Contribution: 'proportional kind provided by each member. 


.QPIRATIOKS^* 
• 

* 


Formalization: extent of exchange coordination ty^an Intermediary. 
Intensity: • frequency of Interaction among members. 
Reciprocity: directions of exchange. 

Context (of linkage Mechanism): circumstances under which mechanisms are ' 
employed. 

+ *~ 




Homogeneity: functional similarity^/ member organizations. 

Domain Consensus: ' compatibility of funcjt1ons,*un^rtaken to Implement goals. 

Awareness of*0ther Parties: degreej?of -Knowledge or^gflbracne of goals, 
services, and resources of other member organizations. 

Stability: degree of turnover of IOA members; length of 4^me organizations 
are members of IOA, \ 

» > \ 


tfOTPUTS 


. ' \ ' ' ' 

Results of IOA* number and £ypes of direct outputs to members and clients. 


Results of IOA: number and types of Indirect outcomes for members and clients. 



The Study Area * » 

The population base for tfiis study is all the collaborative arrange- 
ments meeting {he study definition that were identified in the Cali-' 
fornia region referred, to as the Greater 4Jay Area. Jhere are 13 counties 
in this area; .Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, Monterey, tfapa, Sah Benito, 
San Frarrasco, San Joaquin, San Mateo, Santa Cla^a, Santa CrUz, Solano, 
and Sonoma.* Figure 2 shows the location of counties in this area in 
relation to the other counties in California. Selection of this area 
was ,„f,uen' t e* by three factors. ' .. ... 

First, in the absence of actual data or even good estimations 'about 
the population of educational IOAs, the rationale was to identify a geo- 
graphic area' that included at least some variety jn the general demo- 
graphic, socioeconomic, and educational characteristics. The assumption 
was that the variety in^ these general characteristics would more likely 
yield^variety in the' Alu^ational organizations and educational IOAs" 
t^at' could be identified in the area. Although the study area-is not 
statistically representative of the nation ^sa whole, .it does reflect 
substantial social, political, economic, and educational diversity. For 
example*, it includes urban, suburban, and rural Sreas; and large ranges 
<of school district size and wealth? * 

* * 

* \\ Second, the regional interests of EDSP and the Far West Laboratory 




macfe it desirable to concentrate dataxpa^ctipn in the Laboratory's 
.three-state region as one vehicle, for ntepdpVg the needs and resources 



* There are many possible combi nations of counties that might be con- 
sidered*^' members of the Greater Bay Area. However, this particular- 
group of 13 counties is recognized by the California State Department 
of Education as Area V. * 
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of the region* The study area includes over half of the totaKstudent 
enrollment in the FWL region** / - 

Third, the geographic boundaries of the area are within a tpp- 
hundred-mile radius of the Laboratory which meant that the project could 
be conducted within the constraints or staff time and riscal resources. 

1 «. : - ^ ■ '■ . 

Data Collection ' ~ 



Data collection activities included identifying and then gathering 
descriptive data about all identified' arrangements in the stucjy area. 
Table # l summarizes the data collection procedures which are described 
below. - , * 

- Preliminary Identification .^ftns Activity began with the collection 
imd review of secondary source lists of dissemination anxi school improve- 
mertt programs, networks, resources, etc., that were. judged likely td 
include interorganizational arrangements in the stucty area. Examples 
of such lists are: Dissemination Networks (Far West Laboratory, 1978) - 
and Selected California Staff Development~T*rbgrams and»Centers (CSDE, 
1979). In addition, field and telephone interviews were conducted 

* * 

with individuals who,^ by virtue of their positions and/or research 
activities, were considered knov^dgeable observers of "disseming^n * 
and school improvement activities in the study -area in order to obtain 
referrals to additional arrangement^. Examples of knowledgeable ' 
observers are: program staff in the California State Department of 
Education, consultants lVthe County Offices of Education in the 
study area, -and Far West Laboratory and*other R4D agency staff working, 
in fiieldbased projects in the area. - ' 



* , The FWL region includes the northern portion of California identified 
in Figure 1, all of Utah,, and all of Nevada but Clark County. * 



i - 
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, .TABLE 1 
' 'DATA^COLLECTION SUMMARY 



: ' o ■ . 

ERIC 



* ' F&TI = Fieltf aVid Telephone Interviews 
** DC&R = Document Collect ion and Review 

c \ f * 

* , s 

I > ** , 

• * • i . - ' 

J?, » * -»»■ 

» * * * 
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ARRANGEMENT CENSUS 


• . " DATA SrCE- •' 


COLLECTION 
STRATEGY 


DATE. - 










.- - - ; . 
1. Pre! imi nary 
identification, 


California State" 
Department . of 
Education, s'taff * 


- F&TI* 


Jan-Feb 
1980 




, County Offices of Edu- 
"cdtton staff 


F&TI . 


Jan-Feb 
1980 


< 


Directories of school* 
Improvement practice 


DC&R** 


Jan-*Feb 
1980 




directories of dissemi- 

* rfatfon networks,, con- 

* sq^tia* etc. 


DC&R 


Jan-Feb 
1980 


0 * « 


. Arrangement record' 
/data 


Supplied at 
time of inter- 
views- and 
DC&R 


Jan-Feb 
1980 


2* Descriptions 
of^ individual 
arrangements 

m - V 


•* 

'Key contacts for 
arrangements I 

Representatives of 
organizational members 
* Arrangement record data 

6 ***** 

, / - I 


F&TI 

Supplied at 
time of inter- 
views and 
DC&R . 


Mar-Sept 
1980 

a 

Mar-Sept 
1980 



r 



. Descriptive Data . Descriptive data about arrangements were gathered 

* * * 

• in field and/or telephone intervfews with the key* contact person for 

each arrangement and, wherever possible, other representatives of member 

— organizations. The interviews themselves had three foci: gathering 



data about the arrangement with which the respondent was associated; ■ 
soliciting referrals, to 'other representatives of member organizations; 
and soliciting referrals to additional arrangements and respondents. As 
additional arrangements were identified, the procedures for scheduling 
. Interviews were repeated. 

< 

\ A standardized ^interview protocol was.notrnjsed. However, a check- 
list of topics was employed. Respondents were asked to describe the 
characteristics of* the- arrangement in terms of the five dimensions to 

be used for k describing the I0/\ categories: .history, environmental con- 

* * • » • • 

text, structure o.r organization; operatipns or interaction processes, 

and outputs or activities. These dimensions provided a reasonably 

natural conceptual and narrative framework for the respondents. Our 

experience has 'been that these five dimensions were commonly understood^ 

\£0 that little explanation was required about the information being 

* s^oCight. In .addition, data about IOA characteristics of. interest in 
this study coulcL be. extracted from information about these dimensions 
without unreasonable difficulty. For example/ ddta about resource 
characteristics can be elicited 'under history (e.gv, what. types and 
amounts -of resources were' "needed to" establish the arrangement); context 

• (e^g., what resources are presently provided by a non-member ager^y); 
structure (e.g., what^size of resource investment is required from 
members for continuing the arrangement); operations (e.g., whether * 
the delivery or exchange of resources is reciprocal or unilateral). 
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Respondents also were asked to provide documentary data about their 

■*•«■> ' *' ' ^ 

own arrangement. Examples of documentary data include: proposals, 

reports', and evaluations of -the arrangement; organizational charts for 

the arrangerent and member organizations; bylav^^l^other operational 

guidelines for^the arrangement and member organizations.* 

We con4ucted 59 field interviews and gathered data on each of 103 

collaborative arrangements that met the definition ,and limitations og** 

the study* .Brief summaries of the essential characteristics of each 

IOA were prepared and, when necessary, follow-up telephone calls were 

made to fill in or clarify interview notes and record data. 

- s 

* Analysis . ' . * 

There were three data analysis activities': classifying individual 

■* 

arrangements; enumerating the arrangements by 'categories; and describing 

each category of arrangements. The method used for these activities was 

logical analysis of data sources. 

*i - ■ - 

' Classification . The task Was to divide the individual arrangements 

• into types or categories that have systematic relationships based' on 
/characteristics that are -relevant to concerns of educational policy- 
makers. In the absence of an existing classification scheme, this task 
first required the development of a policy-relevant classification 

. system. 

.According to Tiryakian (1968), a typological classification is "one 
*i,n which the fundamental categories of ordering, the types,' are iijduc- 5 
tively arrived at rather. than formally deduced a priori." This means 
that the basic procedure was to sort the arrangements (as represented by 
the summaries) into "natural" or "1 ook4likV-^roups. ' Although the pri- 
mary task was. the identification of the major or first-level categories, 
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attention was also given tp identifying- at least -one level of subunits 

—> 

^ * '> » 

within each major category* 

Three procedure requirements were, set for establishing the cate- 
gories. First, the choice of categories must be 'such that all the 
arrangements can Jbe classified in one of the mpjor categories. Second, 
the basis for assigning arrangements to categories should be relatively 
unambiguous and easily explained. Third, the categories should be 
fundamental to the purposes of the applied policy orienta'|£pn of the 
study. A number of trial classification schemes were examined; first, 
by sorting the arrangements into look-alike xategories; .then by reviewing 
the categories against the requirements. Finally, a rather simple % * % 
but effective classification. system wd6 found. It is described in 
Section II. The 103 interorganizationaJ arrangements were classified 
and enumerated by these classification categories. 



Descriptions . **7he purpose of the descriptions is to provide a sense 
of the major characteristics of arrangements falling in each major cate- 
gory rather than to. depict the attributes arM "behavior" of every indi- 
vidua! arrangement within each category. Thus, the primary foct^of 
descriptions is on the exemplifying characteristics of each major cate- 
gory. Each description will be a composite picture of the category 
rather than a description of specific representative or typical arrange- 
ments.* The descriptions are based on stucty data on all arrangements in 
each category. Significant variations among subgroups within each major 
category are also illustrated in a similar manner. ' + 
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V . II. CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 

Th§ classification system is based on two dimensions' which reflect 
tne source of impetus, initiative, or support for establishing^ for- 
realizing the arrangement. These dimensions are the legaVstatus of 
the improvement effort wh,ich is supported by the arrangement and the 

legij status of Rearrangement itself. For example, a ^ta^e Jaw 

; ^ \ • <\ * 

requiring all local -education agencies to establish proficiency assess- 

ment instruments and standards (hence a maftfta^ed improvement effort) 

Catalyst for several school districts to form voluntarily a 

proficiency assessment consortium (a freestanding arrangement). On 

the other hand, voluntary participation in an externally funded school 

improvement effort such as Teacher Corps (enabled improvement effort) 
* * 

may require the establishment of an IOA (mandated arrangement). 

In each of .these two dimensions, three categories distingui sh' among 
the levels or degrees of legal status. Mandated improvements or arrange 
ments ape required by an agency external 'to member organizations. The , 
external agency may be a governing or administrating agency, a legisla- 
tive body, or a judicial agency.. ^ Enabled improvements or arrangements 
receive sponsorship, incentives, encouragement, and/or resources from 
an agency external to member organizations.* Far example, they may be 
provided for but not imposed in legislation antf/or may receive special 
technical assistance, consultation, or fiscal resources from external 
/organizations such as state or federal agencies, foundations, or busi- 
nesses. Freestanding improvements or arrangements are established, 
maintained, <md/or supported primarily or solely by the participating 
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organizations. The results of this study suggest that external agencies 

do not generally participate as members of .the IOAs they require or . 

* «• . 

enable. However, they can, and do, participate as members of other IOAs. 

** 

'* Tn pffpct> each of the three categories, also represents a policy 

« 

'option or strategy available to one or more organizations for supporting 
or participating fn improvement efforts or .arrangements. The mandating 
option is available only to thejexternal agentS^Mor agencies) that 
'impo^e(s) the requirement. Although in most instances it is likely ,that 
the requirement will come from a single agency, there are instances in 
which two or more agencies. issue similar requirements* For example, in 
California, improvements in special education have been required by the 
state legislature as well as by the congres'sionally Mandated PL 94-142. 

.The enabling option is available to the external agency (or agencies) 
for supporting the desired improvement or arrangement. * This option is « 
also available to organizations participating in the improvement or 
arrangement in*the sense that they have the choice of participating or 
not participating in, the enabled activity or I0A. Under this option it 
is also Ijkely that a single externa/1 agency will provide the enabling 
support, but there are instances in which multiple external agencies 
cooperate in providing support (e.g., some combination of foundations 
and/6r businesses or a combination of a government agency and a founda- 
tion). % The freestanding' opt ion is available only to participating 
prganizations as an active (rather than passive) possibility for imple- 
menting an improvement effort or an I0A. 

The cross-classification of the two dimensions, eac| with thr^e 
categories, yieWed the nine-cell matrix shown in Figure 3. Giv£rTthe 
emphasis of this study on interorganizational arrangements, we selected 



the three IOA categories based on the legal status of the arrangement 

as the^major'classiflcation category^ nd the^three classifications 

based on the legal statu? of the school improvement effort it Support? 

^as the secondary classification. The IOA categories and subgroups in 

each are: ' 

I. " Mandated Arrangements » 

I. A. Mandated Arrangement-Mandated-Improvement Effort 
« , * • * 

, I.B. Mandated Arrangement-Enabled Implement Effort 

I. C. Mandated Arrangement-Freestanding Improvement Effort 
4 J I. Enabled arrangements ' • , 

I I. A. Enatrled Arrangement-Mandated Improvement Effort 
^II.B. 'Enabled Arrangement-Enabled Improvement Effort * 

II. C. Enabled Arrangement-Freestanding Improvenfeht Effort 
III. Freestanding Arrangements 

III. A. Freestanding Arrangement-Mandated Improvement Effort- 
m II I. B. Freestanding Arrangement-Enabled Improvement Effort 

'< III.C. Freestanding Arrangement-Freestanding Improvement Effort 

In this Classification system, each cell or subgroup represents <a 
policy option available for using IOAs to support school improvement 
efforts. When we classified the 103 arrangen^nts identified in^this 
study, the arrangements occupied seven of the- nine cells. None could 

e 

t 

4 * 

be classified as mandated arrangements supporting freestanding improve-, 
ment efforts (I.C.) or enabled arrangements supporting freestanding 
improvement efforts (I I.C). This finding suggests that these two 
policy options are rarely if ever exercised, ^though it is conceiv- 
able that fe^rral or state policy might mandate or enable the^creation 
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FIGURE 3 ^ 
IOA CLASSIFICATION FRAMEWORK 



LEGAL STATUS OF ARRANGEMENT 
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of "general purpose" arrangements* that would support freestanding ' 

* ' 

school^ imprg/frement arrangements, most federal and state improvement 
^ policies tend to be "categorical" (or targeted^, and provisions for 
arrangements supporting these categorical improvement efforts tend 



to be "derivative" (i.e., the arrangements «re mandated or enabled as 

• means to support ^the^ larger, but categorical^ objectives of the mandated 

or enabled improvement efforts). Consequently, it appears that only . 

freestanding arrangements support freestanding improvement efforts. 

Table 2 shows the way in which the 103 arrangements were distrib- 

\ 

y uted among the categories, the various topical *or programmatic areas 
within each category and subcategory, a.long with the major sources of 
mandate or enablement for each^category* There are 15 clearly defined 
programs or topical areas that account for about 90, percent of the 103 - 
arrangements. The remaining 10 percent support a miscellany -of improve- 
ment efforts. Of the 15 clearly defined programs, seven foqus primarily 
on staff development activities and accou/it for 35 percent of the total, 
number of arrangements. These staff development arrangements occur in- 
four of the. subclasses: I. B. --Teacher Corps Projects, PDPICs, Responsive 
Education Programs; 1 1. B.— School Resource Centers, /{Teacher Centers; 

r 

l III. B. —Staff Development Projects; m.C— Staff Development Consortia. 
Staff development was thfe only area supported both in such. a' concentrated 
manner and with as many different types of arrangements. Mandates- or * 

enablements were provided overwhelmi ngly by state or federal sources 

> * 

with programs evenly split between the ,two at seven each* The categories" 
, and subgroups are briefly presented iti the"> following pages,. Each-wtWf 
be described in detail, in Section IV. 



*Fof example, cooperative intermediate -service agencies legislatively 
FR?r rec ^ ired or Permitted in 19 states may, fall, in tKese^wo subgroups. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ARRANGEMENTS -.IN CATEGORIES AND 
PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF MANDATES OR ENABLEMENTS 
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1 

CATEGORIES, SUBCATEGORIES, AND ARRANGEMENTS 


NUMBER 
OF IOAs ' 


PRINCIPAL SOURCE 
0F MANDATE OR ENABLEMENT 


I. 


; i 

Mandated Arrangements' 


35 










I. A. Mandated Improvement Efforts 

- Consolidated Application Cooperatives^ 






(8) 


State program 


♦ 


I.B* Enabled Improvement -Efforts 
> - Teacher Corps Projects 

- Professional Development and Program 

Improvement Center* (PDPIC) 

- Responsive Education Programs 

- Do incmc ti cs , engineering, 

Science Achievement- -MESA 
• Miscel laneous * 

I.C. Freestanding Improvement Efforts 




27 
0 


(6) 

. (2) 
(13) 

(5) 
(1) 


- * 

Federal program 

State program , ' 
Federal program 

Foundation, businesses 
Businesses 


IU 


Enabled Arrangements 






• 






I I. A. Mandated Improvement Efforts 

- Regional Occupational Program/ 

Centers- -ROP/C 

- Special Education Consortia . * 




32 " 


(16) 
(16) 


State & federal programs 
State £ federal programs 




fl.&. Enabled Improvement Efforts 

• ^rhnnl Trnnrnvprnpnt Cnn^nrtia 

- School Resource Centers 
-Teacher Centers 


<* 


12 


(5) 

in 


State program 
State proj^m 
Federal program 




II. C. Freestanding ^Improvement Efforts 




0 






III. 


Freestanding Arrangements 


24 










JII.A.* Mandated Improvement Efforts, 
' - Proficiency. Assessment Consortia 




4 


(4) 


State program 




II I.B. V Enabled Improvement Efforts 
- - Staff Development Projects 
- Miscellaneous* 




6 


(2) 
(4) 


Federal programs , 
Federal programs 




III.C. Freestanding Improvement Efforts 

- Staff Development Consortia ~ % 

- Health Education Consortia 

- Career Education Consoil>er*\ 
-Miscellaneous * 

• 




14 


(6) 
(2) 
(2) 

< 4 \ 
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• • / ' - ' ' * " ' 

I. Mandated Arrangements ' * * ' * 

The IOA itself is mandated; but the mandated arrangement may sup- 
port mandated or enabled school improvement efforts. Of the 35 mandated 
jJJ&s. identified, eigfrt supported mandated improvement efforts (subcate- 
gory I. A.) and 27 supported enabled improvement efforts* (subcategory 4 
I.B*),* No martd^ ted arrangement supported a freestanding improvement 

effort (subcategory I.C. ). 

/ % „ 

I.A». .-Mahdated Arrangement-Mandated Improvement Effort » In this 
group, virtually^! IOA members are required to participate both in the 
improvement effort v and in, the supporting arrangement. For example, all' 
California school districts are required by the California State Depart T 
m'ent of Education (CSDE) to participate, in the Consolidated Applications 
Program through which funds for seven federal and state programs are 
administered.. Districts that receive a* total of less than $75,000 in 
Consolidated Applications funds also are required to participate in a 
cooperative. Members are required to collaborate oti submission of the 
funding application itself and, mgre importantly for this study, on 
sharing administrative, technical' assistance, staff development, and 
evaluation resources and services that members^cannot provide sufV , 
ficiently for themselves.. ' 

■cm 

' I.B. Mandated Arrangement-Enabled Improvement Effort . 4 In this 

group*, organizations choosing to participate in an improvement effort 

sptinsored by an external agency are required to form an IOA as one 

component of .their involvement. - • 

» * * (' * > 

Usually, such improvement efforts are.programs sponsored by fed- 

eral .or state agencies, an<| participants apply\for funds in response 

to requests for contract or grant proposals <RFPs). Tfcey alsomay be - 
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./sponsored by other agencies such as foundations. |0 BecaiSP^)Uaboration 

* * is required in order to carry out the program, participation in 1 an IOA 

'is thus ojie condiUoja^tfF>ligibi1ity for participation. For example, 
the* teacher Corps Prpgram was enabled by the federal government to 
strengtherTthe educational opportunities available to chidren-in areas 
having concentrations of low-income families, to encourage c6l leges 
- and universities to broaden their teacher preparation programs, and to 
encourage institutions qf higher education and local education agencies 
'to improve programs of training and retraining for teachers-and teacher 
-aides. Individual projects are awarded on the basis if voluntary, 
competitive applications. However, each project application must 
, '-Tftcludr-a collaborative .arrangement between a school district and an 
* institution of higher education. , 

1 1 . Enabl ed *Arrangemegts» 

fc The arrangement -itself iY provided for or supported primarily by an 

# \ ^ ^ - % 

agency or agencies external to IOA membe>'organizations. The enabled 
' x a ' * ' 

' '- fOA itray.. .support either a-mandated improvement effort or an enabled 

* • v .* - 

. improvement effort. Of the .44 enabled arrangements, 32 support mandated 

t% , « - ♦" 

improvement efforts (II. A. );'12 support .enabled improvement efforts 

( 1 1 . B . )„. No enabled arrangement supported freestai^ng* improvement 
efforts (II. C.-}-,^ * ' \ 7 ' 

♦ II. A. Enabled Arrangement-Mandated ImprovementEffort . The arrange 
. ment itself is specified as" one optional means of implementing the requir 

""^improvement efforts and subsequently of complyin^with the mandate. 
The external agencies also may contribute resources to the arrangement, 

but they s dq not participate as members *£>f the arrangement. 

. " . , . « 

> v*. : ; 
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IOAs associated, with the requirements of the California Master 
'Plan for Special Education*, which meets and in many cases exceeds 
the mandate of PL 94-142, exemplify this category. The Master Plan 

specifies minimum requirements that aW district^ and county offices 

/ , * 

— i « 

ist meet in providing educational programming services for students 

irith special needs. It also requires that each district and county 

office submit fmr CSDE approval its own special education master plan. 

In addition, the state plan specifies that districts and county offices 

may collaborate with other districts and/or county offices to provide 

the necessary programs and services. When agencies exercise this 

option, they submit for CSDE approval a joint or consortium master, 

plan that represents all members of the particular IOA. 

II. B. Enabled Arrangement-Enabled Improvement Effort . The 

improvement effort is sponsored by an external agency, and the arrange- 

ment is provided for, but apt required, as a support mechanism. For 

example folifornia .legislation authorizing School Resource Centers 
if - t ( ' ^ , ^ . 

(AB 5SlJ indicates that centers oisy be established either by single 

agencies or as a' collaborative arrangement. 

, In some irfetancjes, the IOA may be a later, separately sponsored 

addition, as are the School Improvement Consortia associated'wi th the 

California School Improvertent Program (CSIP). These .consortia are- 

formed after participants have received CSIP awards' and -are supported 

with additional assistance and funding froip, the State^ Department of 

Educaljon.> , >. . . 



banding. Arrangements ^ ( 
A freestandrtng arrangement is supported primarily^r sx>lely by 
member organizations. It may support a'mandated improvement effort*, an. 



fenabled improvement effort, or a freestanding effort. Of the 24 free- 
standing IOAs, four supported mandate^ improvement efforts; six .sup- 
ported enabled efforts; and 14 supported freestanding improvement 
efforts. 

"""" HITAr Freestanding Arrangement-Mandated Improvement Efforts IrT^ 

this category, IOA members must participate in the improvement effort * 

or meet requirements set forth by an external agency. How^yer, the 

IOA itself is initiated voluntarily and supported primarvl^ or solely 

by member organizations. Proficiency assessment consortia illustrate 

* - • 

this category. In 1977, Assembly Bill 65 (AB 65) mandated that a-1.1 
California school districts jnust develop proficiency assessment stand- * 
ards and tests. There was no provision in the legislation or in admin- 
istrative regulations for collaborative efforts to meet the requirement's. 
Members of these consortia have, joined together on their own initiative 
and contribute resources* to the consortia without assistance^rom non- 
member organizations. - * 

III.B. Freestanding Arrangement-Enabled Improvement Effort . The 
improvement effort is externally sponsored or provided for, but the 
arrangement itself is initiated voluntarily by the member organizations. 
There is neither requirement nop-provision* for the arrangement in tfre 
measures that enable the improvement. This class of IOA can occur when 
several organizations decide on their own to>respon\i to an RFP for an. 
improvement effort. One example is "a consortium initiated by several 
R&D agencies'and a university to respond to a federally sponsored pro- 
gram for technical assistance to basic skills projects. This class of 

IOA also can occur when multiple agencies collaborate to develop their 

* * 

own improvement effort and then seek external support for the improve- 
ment effort but not for the arrangement. ■ \ & 
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* ?III«C« Freestanding Arrangement-Freestanding Improvement Effort • 
In this group; bOth the 'arrangement arid the improvement effort are 
initiated and supported .bj\ member organizations without the requirement 
or sponsorship; of ex t ernal agencies. ' Examples in this class are con- 



sortia which are established and main^fcied jW mepber organizations to 
share information and resources in staff development efforts that mem- 
bers have jointly planned 'and carried out. 




c 
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lit .CENSUS OF* INTERORfiANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 



/ol J owing census\of lOAs is presented in three sections. The 
first provides' an orientation to tire geographic study* area with basic 
data, about population^ income, and educational characteristics of the 
13 counties. The. second presents an overview of the 103 arrangements 
therfls^lves in terms of participation in "the arrangements y by seven 
classes of organizations, ar)d the combinations of organizations that - 
sjrare IOA membership. The third section summarizes IOA data for the 
three major categories of lOAs (mandated, enabled, and freestanding) in 
terms of the following; the number of arrangements in each category; 
- oVganizational clasps participation by category; and combinations of 
e organizational .participants in each category. * 

Orientation to the Study Area 

The overview of basic population,, income, and educational chanac- 
teristics of the study area serves as background for the remainder, of 
this section and for the subsequent report. Table 3 presents demo- 
y graphic characteristics for the state, for the stucty area as, a whole, 
and for each of the 13 counties in the study area. In addition, the 
Bay Area* percentages of the state totals are given for land area, 
population,* and educational characteristics. 



* Hereafter, the terms "study area" and "Bay Area 11 or "Greater Bay 
Area" are used interchangeably. 



'* ' . TABLE 3 f 

.'' POPULATION,. INCOME, AND EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STUDY AREA 



POPULATION 



♦ 


• 

Land 
* Area 

Sq. 
Miles 


1978* 


1970** 


Change 
1970-78 


Rank 

in 

Bay 

Arear^ 

— 


< 

Total 


Per 
square 
mile 


, Total 


Urban 
% 


iota i 
% 


United States**** 


3 , 540,023 




91ft 99ft nnn 


/ fin n " 


20? ftfi? 


7? 5 


ft * 


California * 


156,361 




22 297 000 


142.6 


19,971,069 


90.9 


11.6 


Bay Area Totals 


13,566 




5,767,400 


425.14 


5,311,115 




3.6 


Bay Are* % Calif. 


8.7% 




25.8% 




26.6% 






Alameda 


733 


2 


?1,101,90Q 


1 ,503.3 


1,071,446 


99.0 




Contra Costa 


735 


4 


613,400 


834.5 


556,116 


93.6 




Marin- 


520 


9 


222,900 


428.7 


208,652 , 


, 92.4 


6.8^ 


Monterey 


3,324 


7 


t 

275,000 


82.7 


247,450" 


74.6 


11.1 


Napa 


787 


12 ' 


94 ,000 


119.4 


79,140 


57.9 


18.8 


San Benito 


1,396 


13 


2M00* 


15.3 


18,226 


42V0 


17.4 ' 


San Frajicisco 


45 


3 


658,700 


14,637.8 


' 715,674 


. 100.0 


* -8.0 


San Joaquin 


1,412 


6 


* 313\700 


222.2 


291,073 


76.9 : 


7^.8 


San Mateo 


447 


5 


• 585,100 


1,308.9 


557,361 


98.3 


.5.3 


Santa Clara 


1 ,300 


1 


1,227,500 " 


944. Z 


1,065,313 


97.5 


15.2 


Santa Cruz 


440' 


11 


173,900 


395.2 


123,790 


75 t 0 


4(5.5 


Solano 


823 


10 


208,300 


253.1 


171,989 


92.8 


21.1 ' 


Sonoma « 


1,604 


8 


271,600 


169.3 s 


204/885 


58.6 - 


32.6 



California Statistical* Abstract: 1979, Sacramento,/*: California Department of Finance, 
1979, p. 11. * 

** County and City Data Book: 1977 . Washington, DC: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1977, pp. 3, 
54-657 ] ~ * > • * 

s ^ California PubliC:Schools Selected Statistics: 1977-1978 . Sacramento, CA: California State 
Department af Education, 1979, p*3. ' * % 

**** Stat1stical Abstract of the United State's; 1980 . \,(101st Edition) Washington, DC: U.S. 'Bureau 
of the Census 1980, pp. 6, 12;- 13/. 447, S557 ^ 
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i TABLE 3 (Continued) 



N * MONEY IKCOKE 

/ 


— » — ' P 

EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS*** -\ 


Per Capita 
Income, 1974** 


Median Income 
1969** 


Total Number of School ~ 
Districts 


Nuniber of % 
Public Schools 


* Fall Enrollment 


' Rank 
, in - 
Bay 
Area 


- 

Total 
$ 


Rank 
in 
Bay 
Area 


Total , 
$ 


U ' 


E 


H 


ALL 


Rank 
in 

Bay^ 


1977-78 ' 

9 

* 


1977-78 


Rank 
in 
. Bay 
Area 




i ■ 
4,572 




9,586 






- -J: 


< 


t 


- 








5,114 




10,729 


258 


669 


115 


1,042- 




\*04 


4,157,000 












58 


150 


23 


' 231 




i,is • 


1,031,151 












22.5 


22.4 


20.0 


2Z.2 




• /K.9 


24.8 




6 ' 


5,341 


5 


11,131 


14 


4 


1 


19 


6 


345 


192,438 


2 


* 4 


5^870 


4 

e. - 


12,422 




9 


2 


18 


7"T 

7 


228 


127,153 


3 


1 


7,150 


' .1 


13,931 " 




16" 


'2 


20 


5 


99 


37,408 


10 


7 


4,688 


t 

9 


9,729 




18 


3 


25 


3 


• 99 


50,513 


. 8 


9 


s. 
4,609 


6 


10,738 




2 




. 5 


10 


46 


16,253 


12 - 


13 


4,055 


13 


8,938 




10 


1 


11 


8 


17 


5,010 


13 


3 


5,990 


- 7 


10,495 








1 


11 


134 


. 63,098 


5 


11 


4,573 


11 ' 


9,601 




10 


1 


18 


7 


134 • 


62,808 ' 


6 


2 


6,621 


% 2 


13,218 


^3 


17 


3 


23 


4 


197 


96,042 


4 


- 5 


5, 605' 


3 


12.453 


6 ' 


22 


- 5 


33 


2 


430 


258,383 


1 


8 


4,641 


12 


9,078 


2 


8 


-•1 


11 


S 


64 


29,535 


11 


10 


4,581 ' 


8 * 


9,878 


6 


• 


6 


6 


9 


80 * 


41,125 


9 


12 


4,501 


10 


9,666 * 


3 


34 


4 


41 


1 


124 


51,385 


7 



% 

A* 



34 
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Two general observations can be made about the characteristics of 
the study area. • First, the coDnties cat^gpt be considered average or 
typical , ^either ir\ the aggregate or separately. For example, Bay Area 
totals for 1978 population density (4^5.14 persons per square mile) 
substantially exceeded both the stateWicfe derisity "042.6)'and* the U.S. 
figure (60.0). lit addition, only two of the 13 counties (Napa and San 
^Benito) had a smaller urban population percentage than the 1970 U.S. 
, percentage (73.5); seven of the counties-hada greater urban population 
percentage than the 90.9 percent for California. Only one county had 
less than 50 percent urban *popul at ion (*San Benito wittT42%). We thus 
note that all of the counties included in the study area have, substantial 
urban populations. None, withjjj^ possible exception of San Benito 
County, would ba cons idere4-^redominantly rural. Second, there is 
considerable, s^oetimes ;_ extreme, diversity across the counties. This _ 
latter point receives greater emphasis in the following summary.^" 

Population . Although the -Bay Area counties comprise onl£ nine per- 
cent (13,566 square miles) of -t%e state's total- -land area, they accounted 
for 26 percent (5,767,400), of the 1978 California population (22,297,000). 
The area's populat increase of almost nine percent between 1970 and 
1978 was sHghtly above the national eight percent increase, and three 
percent less than the 12 percent statewide increase during the same per- 
^iod. However, population changes for the individual 'counties ranged 
from minus eight percent to plus 40 percent. 

Diversity among the* counties is reflected by ^ 1978 population and 
population density figures and by the'1970 percentage pf urban population. 
In 1978, county populations ranged widely from two counties with more 
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than one million residents— Santa Clara with 1,227,500 and'Arameda with 
1,101,900 — to two counties with less than 100,000--Napa with; 94,000 and 
San .Benito with 21,400, 

In population density (19 78), al though the Bay Area av erage of 
425.14 persons per square mije substantially exceeded both/the state- 
wide and national figures, ,there was nearly a thousand^fojd difference 
f from the extreme higti of 14,637.8 in San Francisco County/ to 15.3 in 
San Benito County. The other 11 counts ranged less radically (but 
still considerably) between 1,500 and 83 persons per square mile fin 
Alameda and Montdley Counties respectively). * N 

Income. Income characteristics are reflected in per-capita income 
and median family income amounts. Fo^er-capita income (19,74), the Bay 
'Area- weighted average of $5,549 Exceeded the statewide figure of $5,114 
by a fairly small amount ($$S5). The difference among counties was con- 
siderably greater, 1 ranging front the high of $7,150 in Marin County to 
\the low of $4,055 in-San Benito County. In comparison to the 'statewide 
average, six counties. had a greater per capita income: Marin ($7,150); 
San Mateo ($6 ',621); San Francisco ($5,990)', Contra Costa ($5,870); 
Santa Clara ($5,605); and Alameda (5,341), Seven counties, all within 
a range of $644 of one another, had less than the California average: 
Monterey ($4,688); SantTTruz ($4,641); Napa ($4,609); Solano ($4,581); 
San Joaquin ($4,573); Sonoma ($4,501)*; and San Benito ($4,0*55). Only 
Sonoma and San Benito are below the 1974 U.S. average of $4,572. 

For~19fc9»medi an family income, there was a difference of~$4,993 
between the high in Marin County ($13,931) and' the low in San Benito 
f$8,93*8),. Six counties had aWfrts greater than the state figure„of 

; C ' . : • 

A is - -_- - 
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. .$d,729; Marin ($13,931); San-Mateo {$13,218j; Santa Clara ($12,453); 

• * *' } 

.Contra Costa ($12,422); Alameda ($11,131); and Napa ($10,738). Seven 

countTes v&r$ be,low the state, figure: San Francisco., ($10,495) ^SoUno 

($9,878); Monterey ($9,729); Sonoma ($9,66^) ;• San Joaquin ($9,601'); \ 

/•* _ . o _ % „ 

Santa Cruz ($9,078); and San Benito ($8,938)., Only two counties 
. (Santa Cruz and San Benito) were -below the national figure of $9,586. * 
Differences among the counties also are .apparent in their predom- 

* ^ < : 

» onant businesses and industries. Alameda and San Francisco Counties 

.both have. concentrations of heavy industries, commercial enterprises, 

and service agencies, including many regional or national corporate t 

headquarters. S^aao County combines heavy industries and the U.S. 

Naval Yards. Contra Costa County- combines urban centers with light 

industry and *comme/cia1^^ numerous suburban areas, ijid some 

rural areas. In'Santa Clara County there are both rural and industrial 

areas, the latter dominated by the electronics industry of "Silicon 

Valley." San Mateo County contains many suburban communities aqd con- 

y^oent rat ions of light industry and business. Marin County is predi 

nantly suburban, but also has some industry and agriculture. Monterey , 

* * * 

and Santa Cruz Counties have a similar combination of tourism-oriented 

♦ - \ 

> services, food processing industries, and agriculture; while agricul- 
ture is^the predominant, economic base for N'apa, San Benito,* San Joaquin, 
and Sonoma bounties. • . 

Educational Characteristics . One of the interesting characteHs- 
tics of public education in California is the trilateral organization 
of the the 1,042 California public school districts. There are 258 
unified school districts which include grades K-12; 669 elementary 
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districts with either grades R-8 or K r 6; and 115 high school districts 
.with grades 9-12 or 7-12. In 1977-78, the 258 unified districts 
accounted for roughly two thirds of the average daily attendance in 
, California schools. The Bay Area counties account for 22.5 percent 
(58)* of the state's unified distr4ctsj 22.4 percent (150) of the 
elementary districts; 20.0 percent (23) of the high school districts; 
and 22.2 percent (231) of the total number of districts. Each district 
is a separate local education agency headed by a superintendent and 
governed by a local school board. 

Considerable diversity amdng the counties is- again reflected in 
the educational characteristics* For example, the total number of 
school districts per county ranges from one district in San Francisco 
County (a unified district) to 41 districts (of all three types) in 
Sonoma County. The* range of public schools in 1977 r 78 ran from 17 
schools (spread among 11 districts) in San Benito County to 430 
schools (across 33 districts) in Santa Clara* County. The range for 
T977-78 fall enrollment fell between the low of 5,010 students in San 
Benito County and the high of 258,383 in Santa Clara. Note that there 
is no consistent pattern of rfumber of school district's or schools to 
the number of students in the counties. 

Qverview of Organizational Participants in IOAs 

— ( ~ * " ' " 

•Table 4 summarizes characteristics x>f IOAs in terms of participa- 
tion by classes of organizations, location of organizations rel&tive 
to the Study ^rea (i.e., within Bay Area counties, within California, 

4 

"outside California), the number of arrangements in which each class par- 
ticipates, chid the frequency of participation by organization within 

*~ m 
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TABLE 4 



PARTICIPATION IN ARRANGEMENTS , BY ORGANIZATIONAL CLASS, ' 
LOCATION OF ORGANIZATIONS, AND FREQUENCY OF PARTICIPATION 



4 

Organizational Xldss ( 


M 

e *j 
SL at 

*J c 

t k 

'to e 

** 

o 

h- ^ 


Number Bay Area 
Participants 


Number Other 

California 

Participants 


Number Participants 
Located Outside 
Cal ifornia 

- 


Number and Percent 
IOAs 7 Jin which 
Organizational 
Type Participates 


frequency of Participation in iOAs 8y individual^ Organizations 

/ • 




* » 
Nuwber of iOAs 


I 


2 


3 * 




5 


6 . 


7* 


8 


9 


10 


11 


•12 


18 


Educational Organizations 
Sub-Total 


409 


298 


87 


24 




134 


- 

139 


71 


22 


14 


12 


6 


7 


1 






I 


2 


School Districts 


266 


231 


24 


n 


90 (87.3) 


.58 


* 91 


68 


21 


10 


10 


2 


'6 












bounty Offices of education 


S8 


13* - 


45 




59 (57.2) 




45 


I 




2 


2 


4 


I 


I 






1 


1 


Institutions of 
Higher- Education 


41 


20 


9 

17 


4 


26 .(25.2) 


34 


3 


I 


I 


2 


















Research and Development 
Agencies 


8 


2 


r- 

V* 

V 


6 


18 (17.4) 


7 
























1 I 


State Departments of . 
Education 


3 




* 

I 


2 


6 (5,8) 


2 




1 






s 














J' 


Other Educational* 
Organizations 


28 


27 




1 


8 (7.7) 


28 






• 










• 










Interorgan1zat1ona1 
Arrangements per se 


S 


V 

5 






2 (1.9) 


, S 














































f 


















Non-tducatttonal Organizations 
Sub-Total 


76 


34 


42 




i 


76 




j 






















Public Agencies and . > 
Private Non-profit 
Agencies** 


■ 

39 


• 34 


5 




\ 

5 (4.8) 


39 
























1 


Businesses 


37 




37 
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' . *0ther educational organizations Include": private schools (2), parochfal districts (I), teacher associations and unions (19), school boards (1), 
".professional associations (3), and independent educational organizations. ^ 

••Examples of public agencies are Bay Area Rapid Transit, Department of Agriculture, »etc Jfe Examples of private non-profit agencies are Planned 
y Parenthood, county heajth associat ions, etc. 
tl\l\> «**Vfrtuany all of these are major national corporations (e.g., Chevron) that are T^epresenCeV in the arrangement by their California based regional 
MMjUffffHWH or divisional off ice.- * ™ P 
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each class," We grouped, the 485 organizations identified as participa- 

ting in one or more arrangements in two larger categories: educational 

organizations (409) and non-educattonal organizations (76).. Educational 

* * . 
organizations were further subdjvided into seven types: school dts- 

tricts .(266); county offices of education (58); institutions of higher 

education (41); research and development agencies* (8)$ state departments 

df education (3);- other educational organizations (28); anc^interorgan- 

4 

izational arrangements per se* (5). Other educational organizations 4 
included private schools," parochial districts, professional educational 
associations, etc. Twp types* of non-educational agencies were estab- 
lished. One type, for profit , includes all business and industrial- 
participants (37); the other combines both public agencies, such as 
East Bay Municipal Utilities Districts, and private non-profit agencies, 
such as Planned Parenthood (39). 

* ■ 

Of the 485 participating organizations, 332 (68%) were located in' 

the Bay Area; and 153 (31%) we^ located outside the area. Of the non- 

Bay Area participants, 129 we£e in o^her areas of California and 24 

were 4@> other states. Of the 4^09 educational agencies, 298 (73%) are 

within the Bay Area and 111 (27%) were outside the area. 

For frequency of participation, the greatest concentrations were 

J 1 

the 210 organizations (43% of all organizations) that belonged to only 
one 10A, and the 139 organisations (28%) that belonged to two IOAs. 
Taken together, these frequencies accounted for 349 (72%) of'IOA members. 

: - • * 

* We included IOAs as an organizational class to account for those . 
'instances In which an IOA participates as an organizational entity ? 
with individual organizations or w*th other IOAs in another arrange- 
> ment. f 



Th| Remaining 136 organizations (28%) participated in from thrfee te> 
nine arrangements in general ly ^decreasing numbers, with only three 

participating in more than 10 arrangements. 

* * * 

Non-educat i ona 1 ' Agenci es . Non-educational organizations amounted 
for 76 (15%) of the tot||£numbeV of, I.0A participants. Of these, 34 
(44%) wese exclusively B^Wea organizations, and 42 (55%) were either 
located in or also served other^areas of California. All 76non-educa- 
tional agencies partic-ipateft in only one I0A each. The 39 public and 
non-profit agenci^ participated in\ive of the 103 arrangements studied. 
All of the 37 for-profit agencies were involved in the same single 
arranfoent. Thus, 76 non-educational .agencies concentrated their par- 
ttcipation in a total of' six of (the-i'diinterorganizational arrangements. 

School* Districts. More school districts participated in more 

• — ^ " 

arrangements 'than did any otjj^class-of educationaT organizations in 

this study<^Hpie 4,09 educational Agencies ,-^66 (65%) were school dis- 

that were members in 90 of the 103 I0As.\ Of the 266 districts, 
*, . r . - .* 

231 (88£) were'Ba^Ar^a districts. This, in fact, '4s the .total number 

. * ' . * *v • 

•of districts in the.Bay Area.' Evemschod* dis'^fot in the study area • 
was participating^ at least o^e-^Kigement^ The 35. districts outside 
the Bay Area (24 in othex-^aliforrifa areas' and 11 outside, California) 
each parti1^H>*tej^^OTrfyone I0A identified,, in this study. 

district participation varied" from one to eight IOAs per district. . 
'However,' participation Ijy the totaT"266 districts jyas concentrated » 
between' one 'and. three IOAs per district with these th^eX^equencies 
accounting for-about 82% of* district participation. Interestingly, 
niore districts participated in. two IOAs (91 or 34%J or three-IOAs (68 



tJr 26%) fhap'in one arrangement (58 or 22%). 
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* County Offices . % The 58 county offibes in California accounted for * 
14 percentoof the ecfacatiQnal organizations and participated, as a 
class, fn over half of the T03 arrangements. The 58 county offices . 

•included 13 in the Bay Area and 45 outside the area. The 45 riolrMay * « 
Area offices were involved wit h the Bay Area county offices in each of^ 4 
two IOAs* Participation by the t3 Bay Area offices was brbadly distrib- 
uted between three^and 18 arrangements each, with the concentration 
between^f ive -and seven arrangements. > 

~ Institutions of Higher Education (IHEs) .* There were 41 IHEs ^ 
representing 10 percent of the 409 participating educational "organize - 
tions. Of the 41 higher educati^^institutiOns, almost as many (17) 
were located eljsewh^re in California as were in the Bay Area (20). As 
a class, institutions of higher, education participated in one quarter 
of .the arrangements. Their participation was distributed rather nar- 
>rowly between one and five IOAs per THE, wfth 34 IHEs, (83% of the IHEs) 

. participating^ only one IOA. \ J ' , 

R&CX Agencies . Eight research and development agencies {2% of the 

409 educational organizations) were IOA participants. Two'were located 

in the' Bay Area and six in other states. These agenciey participated 

in 18 of the 103 IOAs. All of the R&D agencies outside of California 

and one i^the Bay Area participated in one arrangement each. The 

« * . ■> • , 

other Bay Are*a.R#D organization participated in 18 IOAs/ - > 

■ « 

^ . , 

Although IHE participation by the school, college - ?, or department 
Of education is most frequent, colleges of engineering and other* . 
university agencies are also represented. / 




fST 

« • ' \ 

...... 

State Departments of Education , Three. state departments of ' 
education participated in six of the IOAs. The California agency 
participated in four arrangements* * The other two state education 
agencies e^ch "participated in one IOA. 

Other Educational Organizations. . There we're 28 "other" 
educational organizations (e.g., private schools, professional 
associations) Represented in the 409 educational organ izatio its, and 
all but one of these other educational organizations was located in . ; 
-Caiifonffa. Among the 28, •they participated in a total\ f *©£ v eiglj.t . 

arrangements, but each was in only one IOA. \ 

* * ■ — \ ■ \ 

Intenorganizational Arrangements . Five interorgarvizational 
arrangements were found to participate in yet another arrangement ' \ * 
involving other organizations or IOAs. These five IOAs participated;- 
in two "second-level" arrangements. All five-L.OAs were located in I 
the Bay Are^a, and each, one participated in only one of the two { 
"second-level" arrangements. * * % \\ 

Table 5 summarizes participation data by total and by organiza- { 
tional type for all 485 organizational participants, for all 409 j ^ 
s educational organizations, and for the 298 Bay Area educationaV^§efnfles 
.When we look at the frequency distributions for all 485 participating 
, organizations, we see that almost as many (43%) participated in only 
one IOA as participated in two or more IOAs (56%). In contrast rof 

"* k 4 v » 

the 409 educational organizations, sligh,tly more than twice as mar\y 
(275 or 67%) participated*™ two or more arrangements as participated 
in only one IOA (134 or 32%). All 76 non-educational organizations* > 
(400%) 'participated in only one IOA each. Tjris represents a decrease 



. TABLE 5 
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D«DT5oK^ 0F r PARTICIPATI0 !i FREQUENCY FOR ALL ORGANIZATIONAL 
PARTICIPANTS, EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, AND BAY AREA EDUCATIONAL" 

' ORGANIZATIONS . 
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All Organizational 
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485 <HXri 


210 '(43.3) 


139 (28.7) 


T 71 (14.6) 
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14 (2.9) 
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14 (3.4) 
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Bay Ar*a Educational 
' Organizations 
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of 66 percent of the number of non-educational s& compared to educa- 
tional organizations pjcTrticipating fn multiple arrangements. 

Df^a for Bay ty<ea educational agencies provides a potentially 
more accurate picture for patterns of participation frequency than do 

• 'the data for non-Bay Area educational organizations. 'This is the 
case s)frfply because we collected no participation data on the 111 • 

^jjorHBay* Area agencies beyond thei ^'membership in the 103 IOAs ( 

included in this study. Thus the frequency patterns of organizational 

participation are more accurately represented by Bay Area agencies. 

qf^the 298 B^ay^ce* educational ^agencies, id^tpfiedjn.this study, • 

more than three-quarters (77%) participated in two or more IOAs. 
« 

However, only 65 (21%) participated in. more than three arrangements. 

As noted previously, all 231 school -districts in the 13 Bay Area 
counties were participating in at least dne-IOA, and 208 (90%) were 
participating in more than one IOA. These data strongly contradict 
the frequently encountered assumption that school districts tend to -be 
isolated^ from one another and' from other educational agencies. 

The pattern of frequent IOA participation by county offices is to* 
be expected gtven their intermediate status and the many coordinating 
/functions they are assigned. . All but one of the 13 Bay Area county 
offices participated in five or more arrangements. By contrast, par- 
ticipation in five or more IOAs was minimal, among all other types of 
Bay Area educational agencie?. * 

IOA Categories * • 4 

/ 

Overview of Arrangements by Categories . Fi ndi ngs^ reported in, this 
section include:. (1) the distribution of arrangements in each category 



by level of the legal status of the IOA '(mandated,' enabled, freestanding); 

t 

\2) participation in the arrangement categories by the seven organiza- 
tional types; (3) the combinations of organization types that shared IOA 
membership; and (4),the number of member organizations by IOA categories. 

Figure 4 displays the numbfr and percent of arrangements that occur 
in each category of f arrangements and also gives the total figures for 
IOAs associated" with each typeof improvement effort. Of the 103 IOAs, 
35 were mandated, 44" were enabled, a-nd 24 were freestanding.. When we 
Sook at the three majoY IOA categories, we see that over three quarters 
(77%) of the mandated arrangements supported enabled improvements. Of 
the 44 enabled arrangements, the largest percentage, slightly less than 
three quarters, supported mandated improvements. Fifty-eight percent 
of the 24 freestanding IOAs supported freestanding improvement efforts. 

Looking at the rows of improvement effort categories, we see that 
73 percent of the 44 mandated improvement efforts were supported *by 
enabled IOAs. For the 45 enabled improvement efforts, 27 (60%) were 
supported by IOAs that are required (mandated) as part of the improve- 
ment effort. All 14 freestanding improvement efforts were supported 
by freestanding IOAs^ 

Participation in IOAs by Type of Organizations . Table 6* summarizes 
the extent of participation of the various types of organizations in 
the various classes of IOAs. The distribution of the 103 IOAs by major 
class and subclass is shown in the row labelled "Number of IOAs." For 
example, of theU03 IOAs, 35 are. classified as mandated IOAs. Eight of 
the 35 mandated lOAs supported mandated improvement efforts, and the 
remaining 27 supported enabled improvement efforts. Participation by 
organizational type is displayed in the remaining rows of the table. 
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FIGURE 4 . 

DISTRIBUTION OF ARRANGEMENTS BY CATEGORIES OF '. 
ARRANGEMENTS AND BY CATEGORIES OF IMPROVEMENT EFFORTS 
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TABLE 6 

PARTICIPATION BY TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONS IN CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES OF^As 



- IOA Major Class • 




Mandated IOA 


Enabled IOA 


■ — ' * 

Freestandina IOA 
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IOA Sub-ClasTs 
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Improv* 
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Improv. 
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IOAs 
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Improv. 


Enabl ed 
Improv. 


TOTAl. 
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Ma nnV» tori 
riai Kia Levi 

■ Improv. 
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Standj ng 
Improv. 
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g Organ izat 
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Schdol Districts * One or more school districts participated in 
all eight of the mandated IOAs supporting mandated improvement^ efforts. 
Reading across the remainder of the row for school districts, we see 

that school districts participated in all of the arrangements of every 

t 

subclass, except for two categories. School districts participated in 
one of the six arrangements in the freestanding IOA-enab,led improvement 
effort subclass and in six^pf the' 14 arrajigements in the freestanding 
i OA-freestanding improvement effort subclass. School districts partit^ 
ipated in a total of 90 of the 103 arrangements. Considering that this 
study foeused on {OAs concerned with schcy^i mpr oveme nt , heavy school 
district participation would be expected/ Nevertheless, it- is remark- 
able that school districts are represented in ^very one of the arrange- 
• ments for five of the seven subclasses. 

County Offices . County offices were the next most heavily repre- 
sented type of organization, participating in all eight arrangements ..in 6 ^ 
the mandated IOA-marodated Improvement effort subclass; in all four of the . 
freestandihg IQA-mandated improvement effort .subclass of arrangements; 
and in all 14 of the arrangements lVthe freestanding IOA-freestanding 

4 

improvement effort subclass. County offices were also members of 26 of the 
32 arrangements in the enabled lOA-mandated improvement effort subclass. 
However, they^ were found in less than hal/ {5 of 12) of the "enabled- 
enabled'^O^s;' only two of 27 of the mandated TOA-enabled' improvement 
arrangements; and in none of the six freestanding IOAs supporting enabled 
improvements. The county office participation pattern is thus one in 



^ which county offices t^nd^o participate in all or mpst of the arrange- 

X me/its of any major type that support mandated improvement or freestanding 

\ 
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improvement efforts, but they are much less frequent participants 
in arrangements that support enabled improvement efforts.' 

Other Organizations . The remaining types of* organizations listed 
in Table 6 are represented in far fewer -arrangements. Institutions 
of higher education (IHEs) "are found in five of the seven subclasses of 
arrangements. Their heaviest representation fs i/r 14 of the 27 mandated, 
IOA supporting enabled improvements (e.g., Teacher Corps). In contrast 
to the county office' pattern of being involved in ioTs supporting man- 

dated improvements, the pattern for IHEs is to be involved in arrange- "~\ 

y— — 

ments supporting enabled improvements. This same pattern is exhibited 
even more starkly by aU_ the remaining types of organizations. R&D 
agencies, state departments o^ education, other educational organiza- 
tions, and non-educational organizations were never found as members 
of I OAs supporting mandated improvement efforts. Their participation 
was confined to IOAs supporting either enabled or freestandirfg improve- 
ment efforts. x 

Before leaving Table 6, it should be noted that mandated IOAs 
exhibit a -pattern of organizational participation that is sometimes 
spelled out in the mandating requirement. When the mandated IOA sup-* 
ports a mandated* improvement effort , apparently only school districts ' 
and county' offices of education are specified as the participants in 
the mandated IOA. However, when the improvement effort is. enabled , but 
the IOA thar'jpupports the effort is mandated, many other types of organi- 
zations are specified as required (or desirable') members of the arrange- 
ment. For example, Teacher Corps projects involve districts and IHEs; 
the Responsive Education Program involves districts and an R&D agency; 
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the Mathematics,. Engineering, Science Achievement (MESA) Program 
involves districts, IHEs, businesses, public agencies, and private 
non-profit agencies. * 

Participation 1q enabled arrangements is primarily confined to 
three types of organizations (school district?, county offices, and 
occasionally institutions of higher education). When freestanding 
arrangements" are examined, we find the broadest range of types of 
organizations represented, but only for those supporting enabled or 
freestandi ng, improvement efforts. 

Hence, it appears* that it is the legal status of the improvement 
effort rather than the legal status of the IOA itself that most signif- 
icantly affects- the participation by types of denizations. Specific- 
ally, there were a total of 44 IOAs that supported mandated improvements 
(summed over the three major classes). School districts were found as 
members of all 44 IOAs. County offices were' found in 38 of the 44 (86%). 
However, aside from IHEs that were found in three of the 44 (7%), no othe 
r< type o^ organization participated in any arrangement supporting mandated 
improvements. By contrast, if the improvement was enabled (45 IOAs), 
every one of tfie eight types of organizations v#ts found in at least some 
of the IOAs suppoTting these enabled improvement efforts. Finally, if 
the improvement effort was freestanding, at least six of the seven types 
of organizations were found as participants in these supporting IOAs. 

We thus conclude that there is a marked difference in the policy 
that mandates, enables, or permits the creation of IOAs. If the improve- 
ment 'efforts are mandated, the policy seems to take a narrow view that 
results in only school districts and county of fices 'participating in the 
. t < 

\^ 



supporting. I OA-, r>e#kdless of the legaAtatus of the IOA itself. How- 
ever, if the improvement effort is enabled or freestanding, the policy"' 
seems to'favor participation by a broad variety of different types of 
agencies. More specific examples of these policy differences will be 
presented in the section of this report describing each subtype of IOA.* 

Participation in IOAs: Organizational Combinations Classified by 
Major IOA Categories . Twenty .different combinations of organizational 
types were found among the 103 IOAs. Their frequency and percentage of 
occurrence are shown in Table 7 as they appeared across all IOAs and in 
each major IOA category. School district and county office of education 
cooperation accounted for 39 of the 103 IOAs, the largest single combin- 
ation. Although school districts and research and development agencies 
rank second >n frequency as a combination, with 13. of 103 arrangements, 
it should be noted that only two of these IOAs involved districts.within 
the Bay Area; in' the other 11 IOAs, the school districts involved in 
the IOA are located outside the state. The third highest ranking conf- 
bination is a tie"^etween IOAs in which only school districts partici- 
pated (12) and IOAs composed, of school districts and IHEs (12). Together 
these four highest-ranking combinations (i.e., districts alone, districts 
and county offices, districts and R&D agencies, districts and .IHEs) 
accounted for well over half' (61%) of all IOA organizational memberships. 

• » 

4 

* Data on the source of the mandate and enablement (federal, state, 
etc.) for both arrangements and improvement, efforts also will.be 
included in examples. Some of these combinations were of sufficient 
complexity to warrant more detailed explanation, than seemed appro- 
priate in this census section* * - .< 
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ORGANIZATIONAL COMBINATIONS BY MAJOR CLASSES OF ARRANGEMENT^ . 
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(01) 



* NOTE:, SD « School districts; CO « County Offices;. IHE ■ Institution^ of Hiqher Education.; 
' SDE « State Department of ^Education; R&D ■ RSD' Agencies. 
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■Another way of viewing the combinations "is in terms' of the number 
of organizational types that share IOA membership. Only districts and 
county (iff ices participated.' in IOAs made 'ftp exclusively of their own 
types (12 of the'IOAs were ^composed exclusively of districts and one' 
IOA wa.s Composed* exclusively .of county offices). All other organize-' 
^tional types shared membership with one' or more of the other types of\ 
organization. There were 76 arrangements with only, two types of 
'organizations; three IpAs were composed of three, types of organizations 
three IOAs" included four types; and one IOA contained five .of the seven 
types of organizatio-ns. . ^ " 

Among the 35 mandated arrangements three combinations of types 
were prominentj^school districts and R&D agencies (37%, of all , mandated* 
arrangements); school districts and IHEs (31%); and school districts 
and county "off ic£s (20%). Sevetf different combinations of types of 
. organizations occurred in this category. Among the 44 enabled arrange- 
_/ ^oents , the most frequent combination was school districts and county 

offices (55% of all-enabled arrangements), followed by school districts 

■» * 

only (25%), and school districts,' county offices, and IHEs (11%). . 
Again, there were seven combinations of types of organizations found 
^in this category of arrangement. ' However, among the 24 freestanduig 
arrangements , there 'were 12 different combinations of types v of organic 
zatioRS, with the most frequent combination being school districts and 
colmty offices (33% of al T freestanding Arrangements).' 

. * We thuS see that when interorganizational arrangements^ are classi- 



fied by. the legal status of the arrangement itself, it is tnenabled 
class of arrangements that* displays the least diversity of organiza- 

r ' 

tional types.- Fully 80 percent of all enabled arrangements are 



represented by' only two combinations: districts and county' off ices, 

and school districts alone. Mandated arrangements display only slightly 

more diversity. Here 1 the tWo most prevalent .combinations account for 

68 percent of the' IOAs; howeyer, the three most prevalent organizational 

combinations account .for 88 percent of all the mandated arrangements. 

The greatest diversity is found among the freestanding arrangements. 

• * ^ 

where even the five most frequent combinations of types of organizations' 

still account* for only 7V percent of the freestanding arrangements. 

Participation in IOAs: Organizational' Combf nations Classified by 

Type of Improvement Effort 'Supported . m In Table 8 the same 20 co/nbina- 

fions^of orgahizations^re .classified Sy the legal status- of the improve- 

ment effort that the I OA supports. Thje ordering of the combinations of 

types pf * organizations' a nd the data* in the 'total .column are' identical 

to. those tn Table 7. ' * 

* • • .* 

* -Oajy three, combinations of organizations are found among the 44 
IOAs that supported mandated improvement efforts , and 34 of these IOAs * 

* • « 

(77%) consist of the copibi nation of school districts and county offices. 
Sevan mor^ of these arrartijejnents (16%) consist of school districts only. 
The remaining three of -the arrangements involve school districts, county 
offices, and IHEs.. / *~\, 

• * * r - * 

The enabled improvement <ef forts display the greatest diversity in 
number of combinations of organizations, with 14 combinations in all. 
•Here the most frequent combination school districts and R^D agencies, 
.a^count^ fof onl^29 percent of the arrangements. Two third^of the* 
'IOAs supporting enabled* improvement efforts are of one of three combin- 
atrons:, districts^ and R&D agencies (29%), districts and IHEs -(27%), . 
^districts only fH%). 1 - «fV / „ . * 
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TABLE 8 

ORGANIZATIONAL COMBINATIONS BY THE TYPE OF IMPROVEMENT EFFORT 
1 • TfiE ARRANGEMENTS SUPPORT - • 





1 

< 


1 

Mandated . 

Improvement 

fiffonts 


II 

Enabl ed 
Improvement 
' Efforts 


* III 

Freestanding 

Improvement 

Efforts 


TOTAL 

i 


Organizational Combinations 


No., 


■ •class . 


No. 


% by 
class 


Ho. 


* by 
class 


No. 




Total Number of Arrangements 


*44* 




45 




14 




103 




• SD - CO 


34 


(77) 


' 1 


(02) 


4 


(29) 


39 


(38) 


SD - R&D 


• 


- » I 


13 


(29) 


- 


- 


13 


(13) 


SD - IHE 


• 


• 


12 


(27) 




- 


12° 


(12) 


ju only 


7 


(16) 


5 


' (11) 


- 


- 


12 


(12) 


en rn "tui 


3 


(07) 


3 


(07) 


- 


- 


6 


(06) 


r\oU * out 


*■ 




3 


(07) 


- 


* 


"3 


(03) 


vU ■* JUL 


•* 


t ' 
** 




t 


2 


(14) 


2 


(02) 


; S . 0 

rn * nt Ka** 
- utner to 


• 




- 




2 


(14) 


2^ 


(02) 


V/U nun LQ • 


— 


- 


•* 




2 


(14) 


2 


(02) 


ou - - int - utner to * 




** 


1 


(02) 


1 


(07) 


2 


(02} 


1 . s 


















ou inL ■ out ~ ircner to « 
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1 


(02) 




-\ 




(01) 


SD - IHE - Hon- Ed - CO 






1 


(02) 








(01) 


SD - JHE - Othei* Ed 






1 


L (02) 








(01) 


SD - CO - Other Ed 






• 1 


(u2) 






* 1 


• (01) 


CO^Only 










' 1 


(07) X 




.(01) 


CO - IHE ' 










I 


,(07). 




(01) 


CO -'IHE - SD - 'Other Ed 






1 


>2) 








(01) 


CO - SD - Hon Ed 








(02) 




(07) 






,R&D - IHE 






1 


' (02) 








W) ; 


'R&& - IHE pother Ed 






1 


(02) 








(01). 



Hot!- 50 - School districts; CO - County Offices; IHE » Institutions of Higher Education-; 
SOE ■ State Department^pf Education; ft&D » R&D Agencies. 
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• The 14 IOAs supporting freestanding improvement efforts afe not as. 
di verse as the IOAs supporting enabled improvement efforts, having only 

• eight different combinations. But in this instance tKp three most fre- 
quent combinations support 57 percent of the freestanding improvement 

^efforts, and the four most' frequent combinations support 71 percent of 
the efforts. 

We thus fi/id some marked differences in the variety of combina- 
tions of types of organizations that enter into arrangements designed 
ttf suppo>t different classes of school improvement efforts. If the 
improvement effort i$ mandated, the chances are greater than nine in 
10 that the arrangements will consist either entirely of school dis-* 
tricts'or of schpol districts and county offices of education. At the* 
same "nine in 10 ,A Hv6l , we are likely tq find at least seven differ- 

r 

ent*combi nations of organizations supporting freestanding school 
improvement efforts, and 10 or more different combinations* supporting 
enabled school improvement efforts. 

Participation in IOAs: Geographic Proximity . Another pattern of 
participatTdKwasXreflected in the geographic dispersion or concentra- 
tion of IOA members. Of the 103 arrangements,, &4 were intra -county 
IOAs (i.e., they involved only organizations that are located within 
the same county). Inter- county arrangements, those with members from 
more than qje county, totaled 24. Of those 24, two thirds v (16) involved 
organizations only in Bay Area counties, usually contiguous counties. 
The remainder (8) were equally divided between IOAs that included agen- 
cies in non-Bay Area counties contiguous to the study area,, and-those - 
| organizations in counties rvot contiguous^) the study area. The other 
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15 arrangements were interstate arrangements (J ,e. , they included at 
least one member in another state). Thus we note that IOA membership' 
was heavily concentrated among geographically proximate organizations, 
with 80 percent of the arrangements involving" either intra-county or 

•contiguous inter-county membership. . 

Participation in IOAs: Size of Arrangements . In TabTe 9 the 
range of IOA size is, shown for the total of IOAs, for each major IOA 
class, for the seven .subclasses, and for subtotals across school 

^ improvement subclasses. The. full range of IOA sizes was eXremely 
broad, ranging from two to 93 participating organizations. Just under 
70 percent of the IOAs had fewer than 10 member organizations, with 48' 
IOAs having two to foljrr members and 24 having five to- nine members. 
In general, the larger I0As«were in. the enabled and freestanding 

-arrangement categories; and within the enabled IOA category, theparger. 
arrangements, were 'in the- subclasses of man&feted improvements /nd free- 

* > / 

standing Improvements. * 

r W 4 

When size of IOA is considered in terms of the type of improvement 

effort supported/ we' see a marked difference: 32 of the*45 IQAs sup- 
porting enab'letf improvement efforts (71%) contained four or fewer organ- 
izations, while only 12 of tfre 44 IOAs supporting mandated improvement 
efforts (27%) were this small. On the other hand, a few of the IOAs 
supporting enabled improvements were relatively large (four of the IOAs 
supporting enabled improvements contained more than 30 organizations, 
but only one of the' IOAs supporting mandated improvements "was this 
large). However, this latter difference involves only a small portion 
of the IOAs. In general, the IOAs supporting mandated improvements 
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.. -TABLE 9 

SIZE .OF ARRANGEMENTS 'BY ARRANGEMENT CLASS 

* * v 

i 

: : -P- 

' Number of Member Organizations ^ ^ 

Total 





Arrange- 
ments 


2-4* 


5-9 


10-14 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


40-44 


56-60' 


93 


Arrangement Class 


























Total 


^ 103 


' 48 


24 


9 


2 


7 


4 


2 


2 . 


2 


2 


1 


I. Mandated Arrangements 


35 


' 24 


5 


2 




1 


1 


1- 


™ 


- 




1 


It^t Mandated Improvement 


8 


1 


3 


2 




* 1 


1 












I.B. Enabled lisproveraent 


27 


23 


2 


- 1> 








1 








1 


II. Enabled Arrangements 


44 


IS 


13 


3 


2 


5 ' 


2 




2 


r 




• 


II. "A.* Mandated Improvement ° f 


% 32 


11 ' 


11 


3 




3 


1 




1 


* 






• 

I I.B* Enabled Improvement 


-12 


5 


2 




- 


2 


1 






1 






III. Freestanding Arrangements 


24 


8 


6 


4 


- 


1 


. 1 


1 


- 


1 


2 




1 1 1. A. Mandated Improvement 


4 




1 


2 






1 












IU.B. f Enabled Improvement 


6 


4 


2 




















1 1 1.C. Freestanding Improvement 


14 


4' 


3 


2 




1 




1 




1 


7 




* l: 






i 




















Subclass/ A & B Subtotals 


























A. /Mandated Improvement 'i 


44 


12 


15 


7 


2 


4 


* 2 




1 








B> Enabled Improvement 


45- 


32 


6 






2 


1 


1 


# 

1 


1 




1 


/ C. Freestanding Improvement 


14 


4 


3 


2 




1 




1 




1 


2 


1 | 
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tended to be much larger than the IOAs supporting enabled improvements.* 

Between-County Differences i 

Examination of between-county differences in IOA activity revealed 
several findings summarized in Table 10. First', the number of IOAs 
in which organizations within each county participated covers a broad * 
range— from 25 IOAs in Santa Clara and San Francisco Counties to seven 
in San Benito County.' However, within this range nine of the counties 
Had 10 or fewer IOAs. 

Se^ond^jjvjth the exceptions of Santa Cruz and San Joaquin Counties, 
the number of IOAs in which organizations in each county participated 
tended to be associated with the population and public schoolenrollment 
in the county. In general, the counties with larger populations and 
larger public school enrol lments^also had the larger numbers of IOAs. 
This tendency is consistent with the Hood andlThj!d?wel 1 (1979) findings 
* * that size of population and school enrollment are the most consistent • , 

predictors of generai, educational knowledge production; dissemination, 

( ) 

and utilization (KPDU) activities. In other words, and very broadly 
speaking, countywide. IOA activity appears to follow general KPDU activ-, 
' ity which .appears to follow levels of/ population and publij: school 
enrollment. • 

f y * 

Qthe extent that population and' enrol Iment levels reflect or stand 
es for availability of educational resources in general, it appears 
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TABLE 10 

« 

BETWEEN COUNTY DIFFERENCES IN IOA ACTIVITY 



» % 
^ 


Population 1978 


Public School 

Enrollment 

1977-78 


Number of IOAs 
in which County 
Organizations 
Participate 


Number of IOAs 
in which County 
Offices 
Participate 


Range of IOAs 
per School 
District 


Number of 

Intracounty 

IOAs 


Number of 

Intercounty 

IOAs 


Number of 

Interstate 

IOAs 




















Santa Clara 


1,227,500 


258,383 


25 


18 


3-8 


,21 


4 




San Francisco 


658,700 


63,098 


25 


6* 


6* 


1 


9 


15 


Alameda 


. 1,101,900 


192,438 


19 


V 


1-6 


7 


11 


1 


"San Mateo 


585,100 


96,042 


13 


12 


1-4 


IP 






* 

Contra Costa 


613,400 


127U53 


10 


7 


2-5 


3 






Sonoma 


271,600 * 


51,385 


9 


6 


1-3 


























Solano 


208,300 


* 41,125 


' ' 9 


" 6 


3-4 


2 \ 






Santa Cruz 


173,900 


29,535 


9 




2t4 


> 4 


5 




San Joaquin 


, 313,700 


62,808 


8 


7 




■ 2 


6 




Monterey 


275,000 


50,513 


8 ' 


8 


1-3 


3 


5 


* 


Marin 


200,900 


37,408 


• 8 , 


7 


1-3 


4 


4 




Kap#* 


94,000 


16",^3 


8 . 


7 


3-5 


3 


5 




San Benito 


i 21,400 


5,010 


7 


. 5 


1-2 




7 





t 1 

* There is a single district for the city and county of San Francisco, 
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that collaboration occurs*more frequently in areas which have greater 

resources and less frequently in areas which- have fewer resources. 
Since one frequently cited benefit of collaboration is extending or 
multiplying scarce resources, this pattern suggests a discrepant 
between levels of resource need and .levels of resource-extendi/hg col- 
laboration, ,As several interviewi^espondents pointed out, in \^derXo 
take advantage of such collaboration, organizations must have. some 
slack_ resources. In particular, they must have at least one staff : * 
member who can serve as the organizational representative/. Usually 
such an assignment adds to rather t'h^n replaces the representative's 
existing responsibilities. Organizations with the greatest need to 
extend their general resources. may also be the ones that have less 
staff and therefore time available for participation. 

Third, most of the county of f ices> of education were participating 
in two thirds or more of the. total -number of IOAs' in ,the countv. The 
exception Vn San Francisco can bfr .partial ly accounted for by the fact 
that the city and county districts are combined in a single unit. 

Fourth, and again very generally, school district part icipation' in 
IOAs tends to be associated with the number of IOAs in which other 
* county organizations participate. The larger the total number of IOAs * 
in whicih other county organizations participate, the larger the number 
of . IOAs per district in terms of- the range of frequency. 

Fifth, in counties where there is a larger total number of IOAs, - 
there is also a larger number of intra -county IOAs. As a corrollary, in 
counties where there is a smaller total number of IOAs, there is a 
greater number of inter -county IOAs. 
t ■ 
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Summary , 

IOA Categories • A t^al of 103 interorganizational arrangements 
were identified within the 13-county study area. The arrangements were 
grouped in three major categories—mandated, enabled, and freestandi ng— 
according 'to the legal status of the arraRgement itself. Each of these 
categories was then further divided into subclasses by the type of 
improvement effort--mandated, enabled, and freestanding— supported by 
the IOA. This established nine possible subclasses of arrangements 
and improvement efforts. No arrangements were found fortwo of tbe 
subclasses: 1) mandated IOA supporting a freestanding improvement 
effort and 2) enabled IOA supporting a freestanding imprower^nt effort. 

For mandated and enabled IOAs, over three quarters of the arrange- 
ments fell into the subclass that supported the opposite class of 
improvement effort. That is, most mandated IOAs support enabled 
improvement efforts, and most enabled IOAs support mandated improvement 
efforts. Over half**of all th^frOAs identified belonged to one of the 
four subclasses in which there was joint external influence, mandated ^ 
or enabled, on both the IOA itself aind the school improvement effort 
the IOA supported. IOAs based on mandate or enablement of the IOA 
itself vr of the improvement effort they supported accounted for 86 

4 

percent of all IOAs. Only 14 percent of the IOAs were freestanding 
arrangements supporting freestanding improvement efforts. We thus see 
that some form of external stimulus significantly affects the formation 
of the great^majority of all* these school improvement TOAs. * 

Organizational Participation in "IOAs .- Organisations participating' 
in IOAs totaled 485. Sixteen perce # i& were n^i-educational agencies, each * 
of which participated in only ohe'arrangem^it'. Jhe educational agencies 
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(84% of all participating organizations) yere grouped in .seven organiza- 
tional types: school districts, county offices of education, institu- . 
tions of higher education, research* and development agencies, state ^ 
departments of education, other educational agencies, and I OAs per se . 

School districts and county offices were the most frequent partic- 
ipants in lOAs. Districts participated in 90 arrangements distributed 
throughout all seven subclasses of IOAs. Moreover, aJJ_ of the arrange- 
ments in each of f ive" IOA subclasses had at least one participating 
school district. County offices were represented in 59 IOAs. They 
participated in all of the freestanding IOAs supporting freestanding 
improvement efforts and in most of the IOAs supporting mandated improve- 
ment efforts. The predominance of .district and county 'Office participa- 
tion in IOAs seems attributable to the nature of improvement efforts in 
general and to the functional relationship between districts and county 

0 

offices. By definition, most school 'improvement activities occur at 
the' district >or building level.* In addition, most federal and state 
improvement policies are targeted (whether mandated or enabled) to that 
level. Thus, it should not be surprising to find that most collabora- 
tion for improvement occurs among the organizations required or enabled 
to improve. County office participation can be accounted for as a 
logical extension of the service and coordination functions they ar^ 
assigned in. order to support local district's within, their areas. * 

Of *the other organizational types, only IHEs were represented in 

« 

as many as five of the seven subclasses of IOAs. However, they appeared 
in only 26 of the 103 arrangements and were represented most heavily in 
mandated arrangements supporting enabled improvement efforts. f Rffl) agen- 
cies were represented only in arrangements supporting enabled improveitent 
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efforts* The concentrated participation of IHEs and R&D agencies in 
arrangements supporting enabled improvements can be speculatively t 
attributed to the nature and functions of these organizational types. 
Although both types of organizations can and often do .have service 
components, direct service or support of school^imprbvement efforts is 
not a major purpose or function in either IHEs or educational R&D 
agencies. In IHEs, the major focus is teaching and research. Service 
activities, in general, are usually carried out by individual faculty 
as individuals rather than as official representatives of the institu- 
tion. The major focus of mo§t R&D agencies, as their label indicates, 
is on research and development activities (although the R&D. may be on • 
'improvement efforts). Not surprisingly,* intraorganizational resources 
are likely to be focused primarily, or almost exclusively, on^the major 
functions. Resources for almost any other activities or functions must • 
come from external sources. Ift addition, most R&D agencies depend on 
external resources (e.g., grants and contracts) for almcrst all their 
work. Thus collaboration wfth ar\y other organizations for any purpose 
is likely to* occur only, if £he collaborative activity is externally 
supported. , • 

, * Participation Frequency * A majority of the organizations identified 
participated in^two^or foore^IOAs. Over three fourths of the educational 

T « ' ^ ' 4 

organizations in the Bay Area were members of at least two IOAs, primarily 
because of the active Tnvol vemerrt of school districts and county offices. 
All^Bay Area districts*fear*ticipatedon at least one toA, and 90 percent 
were members of twp or more IOAs. All but one of the county off ices in 

the Bay Area participated in at least five IOAs. * 

* < 
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- • Combinations of Organizational Classes . -r.Among the 103 arrange- 
ments, 20 different combinations of types of organization^ werp found. 
Only school districts and county offices were included in more than 
half of these organizational combinations. The combinations of school • 
districts anjf county offices accounted for almost 40 percent- of. the . * 
IOAs. Nearly three fourths of alMOAs were made'>up of orie of these •' 
four combinations: -school districts only, districts and county office^ 
districts and IHE?, and districts and RSD. agencies, ' • . 

Mandated arrangements tended to i^blve districts working with 
either RSDagencies, IHEs, or county of i ices.- Most of the enabled V 
arrangements were composed. of either district? and county offices or > 
school districts alone. i"he most frequent combination of organizations 
in freestanding arrangements consisted of school districts' and county 
offices. 

Geographic Proximity . Most agencies' col laborating in an IOA were 
\ -' > , ' > \; " , — 

located either^in the same county or in contiguous counties. This find 

Ing may be associated with the high density of human and organizational 
. populations 'in the. study area: there are a greater number of'organiza- 
tions available for collaboration than would be available \n less . 
densely populated areas, and, thus', it is seldom necessary to reach 
beyoTTdljhese geographic. boundaries. If this>is the case, we-would 
,expec1; sjmjUir. patterns of geographic participation pnly in states or^ 
subs t&te 'regions with similar population density. 

An ajternative or additional possibility is that educational organ- 
izations, especial ly .school districts, within the same county serve cli- 
entele that are similar in their social, economic, and political charac- 
teristics. To the exteint that this is the case, it seems logical that 
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, Organizations shQuld more fgequently work ftith other organizations that 

arfe socially,' political ly/ and cqlturally.as well ^geographically 

. * " *. ' ' * V* *' \ ". f ' : 
* close. " *, ■ ^ • ~ ■ 

/ v 
Size of Arrangejnents . Most of, the I OAs .had feweT than 10 member* 

organizations: almost half had two to four members, and nearly one % - 

quarter had five to nine members. Again we must speculate about the- 

feasons for this pattern- With a large number of organizations avail- 

able for collaboration witbio the area (and within most counties), the 

size^ of arrangements fs ndt^Timited* by availability constraints. . It 

seems more likely that logic,' op prior experience, or e,ven- instinct 

have suggested that more work can be accomplished more effectively 

owhe^there are fewer finesNjf communication and* 1 fewer resource sources ' 

to be coordinated* . • 



A 



Pol.iffi Implications 



• - Tfje IOA census -data -suggesttsj^veral ppints.that may be of interest 
to policymakers. # ^ * / - ^ *■• . 

1. At -least' in these 13 San Francisco'Bay Area counties, iater- 

organizational arrangements supporting school improvements* - ^ 'a 

* • • , ? ' 

ubiquitous reality, Every school district" and every cpunty of fife \ 
> of "Education 1n this area *#s a member .of at Veastlone arrenctfnjent. 

'* v r- , v • , *' . W ) 

* 'Ninety' percent of the -231 school districts participated in two or more. 
a/Rangenpnts, arfd 1-2, of the 13 county off ices -participated in five or *• 

"-•rVVj. • ■ , ■ . • • - , , , 

more.aVRanseinents. /ive other types.^of educational j^d npn^educationaV 
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* * 'argawlzajtions were a,lso represent although participation was , 

*' 'freqiienHy confined'to jnvo]vement in^nly one or a few lOAs. . 

'"' ; * * • • ... • 

• \ * 
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# ^ * 2. Educational agencies collaborate in formal" interorgani^ational 

• * ^ 

'arrangements most often when there "is some external stimulus«via mandate 

or enablement that affects the IOA itself, the* improvement effort it 

- 'A 

* supports, or both* ^ % c \ 

* 3. Participation by type of organization is profoundly affected 
by the status of^the school . improvement effort that is supported by the 
arrangement. School districts and cojuity offices tend to be' virtually - 
the ortly members of mandated arrangements supporting mandated improve- 
ments. Biit ytien a mandated arrangement supportslan enabled, improvement 
effort there 'is typically a broad range of types of organization^ that 
may participate. As we- shall see jn the next chapter, much of thiO 
difference is traced to the locus of the stimulus (federal, state,, 
local, or some combination) and to the predominant philosophy- arid /' 
strategy behind the mandating or enabling pro^grf^^ii^cy. -\ ; ; 
4. ' Educational 5 organisations ft>rnt I0A?>voth other agencies that * 

xire, geographically close. Usually IOA members are located in the same 
county or in contiguous counties. "-Perhaps partially for this reason, > 
most IOAs tend to*have fewer than TO'rfiember organizations. Conversely, 

.an apparent preference for smaller "Size* may influence participation 
primarily "of geographically proximate organTzations. As. we shall see, 

s stze of the 'arrangement, composition of tfje arrangement by types of , 
organizations participating, and the locus an^ature of external- stim- 

*ulus all affect the IOA structure, f governance, activities, and outcomes. 
These points will be J ekartrfned in greater detail in the following sec- 

4 :■■ . \. 1 * . - ■ * . . ' 

tfon, which provides deschptloni^Jf arrangements in all the subclasses. 



: ■ f IV s . 'COMPARISONS -OF CHARACTERISTICS OF IOA TYPES 

Ttois -section provides summary comparisons of ,the seven types of 

arrangements, according t'o the five r dimensions of the analytic' framework 

and 'the' relational- properties assdciated wJUft each dimension. The 

sariinary' comparisons are' drawn .from^detiailed descriptions of each type ,. 

•of IOA which are included. as an appendix to. this report. As Table .11 

shows, we have us ed o 4 single' ordered code "(htg'h, radium, lowf wherever °J 

.-V«5 ; V . .* - ' 
possible to simjjj.ify comparisons Across the I0A o types.. Dfstinqt ions'. 

• ♦ '■ . * ■ . — - • , 

amdng the ttiree levels are expl-ained in the discussion -of each dimen^p, 

. ■ i ' ., . * I » ; [ j 

slQn ana.propecty.^ as. are the meanings .and. 4i-stf.nct ions -o£- the nemfjwlr-^- 

' A T * / 

codes.. Inmost cells, a sfngle label has been used to characterize 
all or. most of the IOAs beijig compared within that cell. .However, « * 

* ■ » 

in some instances there*was a suff^pi*ft^range among the IOAs on a ' 

■ * - * * 

givea property' that aMual coding seeeied. appropriate (e.g., high-' \ ' 

V •» ' < ft -., • 

medium); where 1 this dccurs,, the first word indicates af leas* a 

slightly predomi riant '^tendency in that direct' 

hi'Sh-medium, '1-ow-me'diym) * , *. ,*. ' > 
/n* \ Two * P<M'M? .should be ♦'emphasized fn advaiM*jof the .discussions." 
^j^t 1 ^ is* that, for both* the summary comparisons and the detailed 

* % descriptions, the focus is on the^ore'charact'en'stics^of the type of 

■ " 

arrangement and variation across or between %he types rather, than on 
. details "and variation, within the types. ,The intent is to give an 
overaU picture or sense of each type of^IOA rather than to impart* 
details about individual arrangements. ' • 
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' * * TABLE 11 

COMPARISON OF SEVEN TYPES -OF IOAs ON 14 RATIONAL PROPERTIES . 



DIMENSIONS 


; — r~ 

RELATIONAL PROPERTIES 




1 Type of IOA (103 Total)- . 


\ 


si- Mandated iua ( s$) f 


ii. tnabied iua [W] 


. . III. Freestanding IOA . 


I 


tA. (8) 

Mandated 

rnprovement 


8. (27) ^ 
* Enabled 
Improvement 


A. (32) 
Mandated 4 
Improvement 


B. (12) 
Enabled * 
Improvement 


-A. (4) 
Mandated, 
Improvement 


B. (6) v 
Enabled 
Improvement 


- C. (44) 
, Freestanding 
Improvement 


• 

HISTORY 


Circumstances that 
led to IOA 


State pro-, 
gram and- o 
requipement 

Enduring 


Vederal & 
state pro- 
grams 

Foundations, 
businesses 

T^nsitory 


Federal & 
state pro- 
grams 

legislation 
Enduring 


FedeVal l 
state pro- 
grams 

Transitory 


« 

State 

legislation 
* 

. Enduring 


Federal " . 
program 

Tran£il6ry 


Member 

organizations 
i 

Transitory 


CONTEXT 

* 

> 


Cooperative Environ- 
ment: support _for 
collaboration * 
external to IOA 
member organizations 


High 


High 


High 


High 


High • 


High 


« High 


Resource Avail ibility: 
resource sources, 
external to member 
organizations 


High 


'High 


Hi gh * 
t — . e 


* High * r- 

* € 


High 


High 


• 

V 

High fl 
» 


STRUCTURE 

i 

% 

r 

t 


FoVmalization: degree 
of official sanction 
given to exchange by 
members 


High" v 


High-medium 


High 


High 


Medium 


High-medium 


Medium- low 


-v 

Intensity: si^e of 
Investment required 
for member partici- 
pation , 


Low $ 

High-medium 
staff time 


Low$'' 

High staff 
time 


Low .$ 

Hjgh staff 
time 


' kow $ K " 

Medium . . \ 
j staff time 


' Low $ 

High staff 
V time- 


Low $ 

Medium-low 
staff time 


Low $ ' 

Low staff 
time 


1 : 

Reciprocity: extent 
of mutual agreement 
about bases «and con- 
ditions of exchange 
• 


' ,H1gh 


High 

* 


Hlah f 


Hjgh 


High 


4 High 

* V H 


Hi ah 


Standardization: 
extent to which* unUs 
and procedure for '.J?', 
exchange ^ire fixfft 


Medium-high 

* 


Mediunwhigh 


r 

Jiigh* 
» 


Medium-high 

* * * 


/ • v . 
M^lum-high 

4, 


Medium 
« » 

f ^ 


Medium - , 



o 



m 


Types of Coordinating 
techanisms 

s 


r Designated 
Coordi nating 
Hyency/ Agent 
(DCA/A) 
Advisory 
committee 
Multiple 
I0A staff 


OCA/A 
Advisory 
commi t tees 
Multiple 
I0A staff 
Policy board 
Multiple . 
I0A staff 


DCA/A 
Advisory 
committees 
Steering 
committee 
Uoint powers 
board 
Multiple 
.I0A staff 


t 

OCA/A 
'Rotating 
chair 

Policy board 

Advisory 

committee 

( it 


OCA/jJ 

Steering 

committee 


OCA/A 
Steering 
committee s 

K 


OCA/A * 
Steering 
, committee 
Pot a ting 
chair 

v 




8 

Degree of Coupling: 
levels at which I0A 
linkages occur* 
mult 1ple*f ty of 

» 


High 


High 


High 

— %x 


High 


• 

High* 


Medium- low , 


Medium- low * 


OPERATIONS 


Formalization: 
extent df exchange 

f nnr*H4 nA 1" fnn Kw s n 
tuui uiiioi iuii uy an 

Intermediary 


High 


Medium-high 


Higfr « 


Medium 


Medium-high. 

T 


Medium . 


Aedium 


• 


Intensity: frequency 
of interact Fob amnnn 
members 


• 

MVkA n h — rrvi H \ nm 
j n i yn-nicu i uuf 


Medium- hi gji 


Hjgh 


High-medium 

t 


High 


Medium- low 


Medium-low 




' Reclprdcity: 
directions of 
vxcn ange 


Multilateral 


Multilateral 


Multilateral 




Multilateral 


Multilateral 


Multilateral 


Multilateral 


* 


Content: circum- 
stances under which 
linkage mechanisms' 
are employed * 

a. 


Most formal 
interactions 


Most formal 
interactions 


Most formal 
Interactions 


Most formal 
Interactions 


Most, formal 
interactions 


i 

Most formal 
Interactions 


• * 

informal 
interactions 


OUTPUTS , 
* 

• 


Results tff I0A: 
direct outputs 
to members and 
clients 


Services 
Activities 
Mandate 
compliance 

« 


Services 
Activities 

* 


Services 
Activities 
Mandate 
compliance 


Services 
♦Activities 

\* 


Products" 
Services 
Activities 
Mandate 
( compliance 


Products 
Services 


Activities 
Services 



The second point is. that these are. "soft" rather than "hard" 
comparisons. That is, t£e .ratings n each cell represents our' overall 

■ i 9 

perceptual assessment of the several sources of data .associated with 
each property for each IOA type; it is not based on consistently 
"hard"" quantitative data. For example, our rating *bf structural 
intensity—the size of resource investment required 'for member par- 
ticipation— • is an assessment of the cumulative investment ,of twa 
kinds of resources, money and staff time. Although wg had data 

0 

about the amount of member dollar contribi^tions to most of the I OAs 
aJid data about most IOA budgets, we did not attempt t9 collect data ' 
from_each member of each IOA or^ from a statistical Sample of IOA 
members about the proportion of the total member budget that the 
contribution represented. /Similarly, we/had data about the number 
of Regular IOA meetings ^pd activities, but we'dl&tfbt .have data from 
all member organizations about the amount and proportion *of 'total 
staff time spent on IOA-relatfed work (e.gl, amount and proportion of 
time'spent by organizational representative;* total number and propor- 
tion of staff members involved in various 'phases of IOA work -and 
activities). • c ^ * * * 

As a result, generdlizability of the comparisons is limited. 
Nonetheless, the comparisons are useful i/i -providing an additional 
map of the Several I0A # types. In addition, distinctions #nong the * 

■ - * . * ' , " ' 

types, antf the patterns across the types can suggest questions, to be 
raised in future research. * 4 /. * 



History 

* 

Circumstances that led to the IQ/U , Although each . I OA has a 
different history' of pa'rticular contacts, eye'nts, and procedures 
leading to its formation, virtually allhave in common substantial 
priorcontacts among --ail or most of the member organizations. In 
most instances, the members .have .had a variety of relationships and 
interactions rangfTig from informal individual contacts to formal 
organizational relationships in one or more _other IOAs. in addition, 
, these contacts, in the. aggregate for each IOA, have continued for a 

• ■ i 
t * 

long period of time--enduring among members of some IOAs over a period 

* 

of -20 years,. Jat.sucptis4Jig.lj^_4-n most instances the longer-term 
relationships- have been among the school, district's and county offices, 
especially those_within the same county. The shortest-term pre"I0A * 

> ^ 

contacts and reia,|ponshiPfs. appeals ttf^Ofctir in IOAs involving educational 
agencies^nd private organizations. 

Comparisons among the lOA^ypes show| three 'general patterns of 
historical circumstances, "¥ach associatedprith the type of improvement 
effort suRpofte'd by the IOA type. ' It is these three patterns that 
suggested the IOA classification system-. .Arrangements supporting man- 
dated improvements' (I. A.; ,11. A.; I II. A. )/ whether the IOAs themselves 
are mandated, enabled, or freestanding; ^reestablished or formalized 
in response to state or f^eral legislative, or administrative require- 
ments. • Similarly, most arrangements supporting enabled improvements 
(I.^B. ; 1,1. B.; III.B.) came aj*Out in response to requests for proposals . 
(RFPs) solicited by state/or federfal agencies Sponsoring the various 
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* 

improvement efforts" In this study the oj\]y ^exception to federal/state 
sponsorship occurred in six mandated IOAs that supported improvements 
sponsored at least in part by businesses and/or foundations; logically, 
however, this source of sponsorship could occur for any type of JOA 
supporting an enabled improvement. The third pattern is confined to 
freestandi ng. IOAs that support freestanding improvement efforts' (III. C). 
In contrast to*the other IOA-improvement combinations, both the 
arrangements and the impr6vement efforts were established or formalized 
primarily on the initiative'- of member organizations. 

A final cdmparison on the historical dimension, primarily spec- 
ulation on our part, concerns whether different types of IOAs are 
likely to bfe enduring or transitory. Again the differences are , 
associated with thetypes of improvements supported by the IOA types. 
The assessments fire based on T:he combined history of IOAs within* ' . < 
'each type and tfur~ judgment of future IOA trends given real and ' * 
anticipated , changes (or lack of changesr) % in external requirements 
and' funding patterns. *p * 

.The three types of IOAs supporting mandated improvements (T.A., 
II. A., III#A.X we have labeled "enduring" to indicate the frequently 
long-term past relationships, in these LOAs and to suggest that most 
*of thes-e IOAs seem likely to continue indefinitely. For 'example, the 
Consolidated Applications Cooperatives (in which both the improvement 
and the IOA are required--J.A. ) were mandated by the California State ' 

Department pf Education in' 1972. 4 Pn addition to the nearly 10 years 

t * 

that these IOAs have existed under this mandate, some members of some/ 



of the.lQAs had been working 'together fn >; a similar, formal .manner for 
five to 10-years. The services .provided 'by this set of ft)As are 
sufficiently important, even critical in some instances,* that they 
•would be likely to continue even i.f the'dual mandate were eliminated. 
In fact, severe^ members of at least one of these arrangements' have 
elected to remain as members.even after they have become ^eligible to 
V/aive fheir"participation requirements. • ' . . 

' There is a similar history of working together for many of* the 

** * » • 

32 enabled arrangements that support mandated improvements (II.:A.). 

Half of these are Regional Occd^ational Programs that operate under 

the State Master Plan for Vocational Education established in 1972; 

. the- other half are special education consortia or Special Education 

Service Regions that operate under the State Master Plan for Special 

• * i " - 

^Education established in 1971. Although most have been organized in 

thefr present form' only since their respective Master Plans have been 
in effect, almost, all the existing IOAs represent expansions of 
previous formSl collaboration diredtfy associated with the present 
improvement effort' (e.cj* , previous shared pupil evaluation services 
in special education; previous interdi strict attendance agreements in 
occup^tional/programs)*. The naT^r.e* ol impruw^m&nts required by* the 
Master Plans and th6 extensive joint effort?. that, now exist to meet 
these requirements suggest that few, if any, of ^e-Tneoiber organiza- 
tions could be .in compliance on thjerr own. At the s.ame Urge, the 
nature and variety of services available to member organizations 
suggest, that-most of~-the IOAs would*:conti nue in some form even if - 



<th^ governing mandate were diminished or eliminated.. For example, 
in special education consortia, the coordinating agency administers 
pupil evaluations, fair heari ngs.,/ shared classes, and.services 
required from non-consorti^ age/icies. "* # * 

The designation of the third subgroup (II I. A) as "enduring" was, 
again, principally speculation. All of these arrangements were • « 
formed to help member districts meet proficiency assessment require- 
mei\t% set by the California Assembly, in 1976. By the end of the 
study, fhenibers were technically in compliance with the mandate so • 
that the originaf .purpose of • t)ie arrangements had been ful.fi 1 Ted. 
However, rather than dissolving the IOAs or continuing to ihteract* 
on an informal, basis, members, in each' I0A<were planning to* cohtinue 
working together to-expand and^define the various resources and 
materials (e.g.* test item banks)' that* their respective arrangements 
had developecf. Our. general sense" was that members expected to con- 
tinue the arrangements indefinitely, although perhaps with a reducgd 
level of activity and resburce Investment. 

Labelling The regaining four IGA subgroups "transitory" was some- 
what problematic* On the, one hand, most of the enabled improvements 
supported By three of the IOA-subgroups* (I.B. , II. B., III.B.) were 
part of federal or state program? that t are efiaB'lecf (in^these instances 

meaning funded) for specific, "fixed s periods of time, usually not more 

v. 

than three yeaf*s. Although' it is possible for members of these con- 
sortia to^apply for and receive "fundi ng renewal, the IOAs themselves 
were initially established and expected to exist only within the time' 
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limits -olF the. original, external grant or contract period, and'within 
the time linnts of any subsequent renewal. - In addition, the external 
sponsors genera fly°PfJOvide the largest amounts (and proportions) of ! 
fiscal resources for the enabled improvement efforts and associated 
IOAs. Among the- federal and state-enabled programs-, only one state 
program- -the Professional Development and Program Improvement Centers 
(PDPIC, I.B.,)— makes any provision for reducing external funds and 
increasing member contributions as a means of continuing the* improve- 
ment effort efc trhe end of a specified grant period. These two factors 
suggest that the collaborative improvement "efforts would.be unfikely 
•to continue very long, if at all, if external support were substan- 
tially decreased or eliminated. / * 

On the other hand,- some % of tif^se IOAs have continued their • , 
joint efforts for as long as the sponsoring program has existed; 
that is, they have continued their own commitment to the improvement 
effort and to their collaboration through repeated successful ' appli- 
cations for funding renewal. For example, al!^13 of the Responsive 
Education Programs (LB.) have continued since the federal program , 
.was established in 1968. We recognize- that sJmilaTk^ong-tem associ- 
ations may exist outside the s.tudy area under this and other federal 
programs such as Teacher Corps and Teacher Centers, both of'which 
were begun in 1965. Where collaborative improvement Efforts- have 
existed over such a long period of time, we would expect those efforts 
to continue in spite of reduced or eliminated external funding, though 

* • 

perhcjps in substantially, even drastically modified "form and -scope. » 
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Freestanding IOAs supporting freestanding improvements (III.C.) 
constitutes the fourth and last subgroup of transitory arrangements. 
Although bne of these 14 IOAs had b$Gr\ in existence for alrrtbst \ 
years and three for alntost 10 years, the other io were less than-f ive 
years old at th^ time of the study. In addition, this 'sub-group had 
fewer prior lo'ng-term forjnal relationship? related to* the' existing 
collaborative effort than did* the other groups. These two-factors 
(in addition to their generally medium to low ratings oh the other * 
properties! suggest that these typ^ of ■ arrangements are even less * 

* likely tfean the others tp continue over longer periods of, time. • 

ft is important to emphasize here that* we do not assume that -« 

enduring arrangements areV'good 1 ' and transitory arrangements are "bad." 

X 

We simply note the ctrcumstances which seem to contribute to longer 
versus shorter working relationships. ^The appropriate judgment about 
how long or whether to continue an IOA rests with the participating 

organisations* based ot\ the utility pf the ^arrangement in supporting' 

.* >. ^ ^ * 

* the desired * improvement. 

* * * 

Context , 

Cooperative environment: support for collaboration external to 
IOA member organisations . Both statewide and°1n the study area, We- 
found the general environment to be highly supportive of collaboration 
as <an improvement *sujopor$ mechanism. An essVntial contributing factor 
is the emphasis that the California State Department of. Education 

4 « ** 

t » ' 

(CSDE) has placed* on 'collaboration 1 or the numerous state progratns it 
ffas iportsofed-and admititst^red. TTtflTrenptrasI^ reflects a. consistently / 
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'stated view by £SD^ personnel 'that the rpost effective improvement^ . 

• *- 
efforts will ari«e from shared knowledge and other resources at the 

local level (Cates, McKibbjn, and Hart; 1980)^ State-sponsored 
programs involving lOAs occurred in all but two, of }he seven IOA sub- 
groups. In addition, 'there Were as many state programs identified as 
there were federal programs (seven each), and there were almost twice, 
as many arrangements associated with the % state programs (53) as there 
were with federal programs (30). Slightly over half of the 103 
arrangements were involved with state .programs* (see T$ble 2, p. 24.). 

The activities and accomplishments of these agd other colTabora- 
tive efforts are frequently highl ighted i n CSDE newsletters and press 
releases related to the various programs. Perhaps the most recent 
visible stgn of support has been the establishment of a Consortia 
Support Unit within the; CSDE. * Although the unit's services are 

specifically targeted to consortia supporting the California School 

I 

Inprovement Program* (II. B. ) , the existence of such an office under- 

f > ... C. 

scores the general- CSDE support for collaboration. 

In addition to this specific CSDE emphasis on collaboration, there 
are Several statewide support networks with which numerous IOAs are * 
affiliated. For example, there is a strong quasi-formal network among 
directors of the state-mandated Consolidated Applications Cooperative's 
il.A.) and. a growing informal network among School Improvement Consor- 
-tia^ (II. B.)- .Some .of the federally ^sponsored programs have provided 



^Although both state and federal programs support improvement efforts 
inTIrA. , the IOA enablement is associated with the state program.'" * 
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encouragement for collaboration beyond grants or contracts for 
individual I0As. r For example, the national, Teacher Corps Program 
(KB.) has included sponsorship of state or regional networks of 
Teach'er Corps projects. ' 

Resource availability: resource sources external to mepiber 
organizations . The study area, like California as, a whole, is con- 
sidered rich in personal and educational resources. As we indicated 
in the orientation to the study area, both the state a-nd the 13-county 
area general ly 'exceed the national figures on characteristics such as 
per capita and median income. When Hood and Blackwell (1979b) devel- 
oped a typology of. states 1 educational and knowledge production, dis- 
semination, and utilization capability, California rankgd first in . 
six of seven hierarchical groupings of predictors such as state per 
capita school expenditure ancl number of higher education institutions," 
and indicators such as the number of ERIC clearinghouses and ratings 
of State Facilitators in the National Diffusion Network. 

Within the study area, more tangible evidence of resource avail- 
ability is indicated by the varrious state- and federally funded pro- 
grams which the IOAs support, and by the consultation -and technical 
assistance services available from the CSDE and the 13 county offices 
of .education. In addition-, there are 58 colleges; and universities in 
the area (excluding professional and specialized schools in such ar$as 
as law, medicine, theology), four major research and development agen- 
cies which. focus* in whole or in part on educational improvement, ^and 
an uncountable number o^ private- educational consultants. 



* 
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Structure 

Formalization: .degree of official sanction given to the exchange 

s 

by member organizations . By definition, all the arrangements included 
in the study were based on sofpe kind of formal, official agreement ' 
between or ajnong the participating, organizations. However, there 
were some readily 'apparent differences across the IOA types in the 
numberVnd kind of formal iza't ion indicators. There were three prin- 
<cipal, kinds of agreements, each indicating a different level of com- 

'mitment on the part .of the signatory organisations and each requiring 
a different level or .levels of approval within each .organization. 

A legal contract was the strongest form of agreement and could 
be represented by a joint .application or proposal for federal or 
state funding for the improvement program and/or the IOA, or by a 

^ joint power^ agreement to set up the IOA as a separate, formal gov- 
ermng and administrative body. Generally these agreements required 
the approval T8f both the chief executive officer (usually a superin- 
tendent> and the tipard. Major changes in these -agreements would ' 
require approval b> all members and the external funding source with 
which the\agreen)en}: was made* Similarly, a member's withdrawal from 

v the arrangement^ # also would requi re approval of the external agency. 

/* * • * 

An interagency agreement was the intermediate form. Although* 

these ^agreements generally spelled, out the terms of the arrangement 

< ■ ■ ' . . . J 

(e.g.; the time period covered* by the agreement, the N amount of the 

member's contr-ibut ion, the general responsibilities' of members), they 

varied^ considerably in the* level of detail about specific activities 

3nd services ttrbe * provided by the IOA. In addTtion, since the 



agreement was not legally binding, a Member cduld withdraw ^from an 
arrangement covered only by th inform o£ "agreement. Usually these 
agreements were signed by the chief executive off icer or by another . 
executive-level person. For the most part, they were between indi-' 
vidua! member arganizations*arid one member 'agency designated to copr- 
dinate and administer the arrangement/ Changes ia the agreement . v 
could be negotiated amofig the. members or- by one member^with the 
- coordinating figeney,^4uri^g--the period of the agreement. 

A memorandum or letter of agreement was the 'third form and the 
4east formal of the agreofnent^. As with- the interagency "agreement, 
it was usually directed, from the member organ izations to the coordi- 
nating.agency. In most instances it too indicated the amount of the 
Member contribution and,the services, activities, or basic purpose of 
' the arrangement.' It' differed from the other forms of** agreement in^ 
that the signatory was sometimes a unit or program mqnager rather 
'-than the chief executive officer or other executive-level person. 5 ^ 
* * " In the three I0A subgroups rated high on formalization (I. A., 
1 1. A. II.B.) the predominant type of agreement was. some form of legal 
contract* In addition,, there were numerous 4 i nstances in tfiese groups 
of multiple forms of agreement, usually a combination of an interagency 
agreement with the legal contract. In some instances (e.g., in some < . 
special education consortia--I I. A. j , "the chief Executive officer of * m 
each organization participates directly i-h. the^ arrangement etther as 
' the IOA representative or as a member of^an advisory committee' for 
th,e collaborative effortV The combination of these factors, ihdicated • 
a strong official commitment to the collaborative effort. 



Only one subclass (III. A.) was composed exclusively of I0As with 



struction) served as the representative, rare]y was the CEO directly 
involved in the I OA. 



only one subgroup (HI.C.)* Most with this rating were based only 
on a memorandum of agreement. In addition, the organisational repre- 
sentation was almost always a program or subunit manager. 

Intensity: size of resource investment required t for member 
participation . The two most consistently appare/it resources contrib- 
uted by-members were money to support coordination and implementation 
of joint efforts, and staff time ; to coordinate and participate in 
joint activities. Although the amount of member dollar contributions 
for one year ranged from a few hundred to more than $40,000 (for one 
member), the proportion generally appeared to be quite low when 
compared to a member's total organizational budget--usual]y less 
than 10 percent of that total. In addition, where externally provided 
funds were in effect the source of member contributions (I. A., I.B., 

II. A. f -II. B., III.B.), the contributions did not come from the 
# 

members'* regular operating budgets. 




Arrangements with a low formalization rating also appeared rfK 



In contrast*; tffe amount of. staff time required -to carrjr out' I0A' 
activities was .generally a high to medium investment. Those rat*ed 
"high (Uk., I„B. , II.A. » *III?A;) $en*ded .to require considerable staff , 
time / beyond the off icial representatives 1 participations n regular IOA^ 
meetings,.. Tfie additional time' usually involved \he representatives' 
-preparation for the regular meetings and the participation by the rep- 

V * 

resentatives and other staff 'in additional, activities Such as advisory 

* * . ' 

committees and task forces. Moreover,, tfferejwere usually several staff 

members from each, organization actively and regularly engaged ^hsJJ3^- 

related work (though not always simultaneously). Overall, the hicjh- 

intensity arrangements tended to require regular weekly,- and sometimes 

daily, ihvplvement of one or more staff members. Not surprisingly, , 

this level of involvement was associated mostly with IoAs supporting' . 

'.mandated improvements s'o that the IOA efforts were essential % to the 

IOA members. * * . - , 

For the, subclasses rated mediQlfr in this area ( I. A. ,; I I.B. , IM.B.J, 
extra staff -time was also' required and there were multiple organ iza- . 
tional participants/' Hqwever, the extra time and pa rtfc'i potion for 
IOA, work appeared ix> be less flcequ^nt and sporadic rather than regular. 
A low rating (III.B., Ill'.C.) reflects little additional time required 
beyond regulaV IOA meetings (*JSL*aMy .monthly ) and little, if any, 
additional staiJf fnvolvement other ihap the official representative. 

Reciprocity: v extent of mutual f agr£ejnfent about bases and conditions 
,of exchange, . The predominantly high rating on f his property was 'derived 
indirectly/ from tw6 features that most of 'the *I OAs had in common* First 
was the fact that most of the arrangements < 86%) were involved in some 



external requirement^ enablement for either the imprcrvemeat .or the 

tarrangement'or both* * Far these IOAs, the mandating .or enabling agency 

specified at least the>minimum bases and conditions for ther exchange 

(erg., the nature of the improvement, the 'basic features or structure 

of a supporting IOA^ the types of activities or ta-sks to be^carried 

put as sart of the improvement and/or the arYangen^t). ^cept'in the 

'eight in, which both the improvement and the arrangement were mandated* 

♦.members in all thgse lOAs were voluntary participants in either the 

improvement or the arrangement or both, - Under 5 these circumstances, 

TOA participation implied considerable reciprocity among members. 

, The second feature was. the continued voluntary IOA participation 

by most (nembers, often over an extended period of time. Here, reel- 

prpcity was- also suggested for most IOAs i/i subclass LA, by the fact 

that even when some members have become eligible tp waive the mandate, 

they have chosen to continue their membership. 

Standardization: 'exteift to which units and procedures for - 

* 

exchange are fixed . In the three subgroups rated medium to high 
(I. A., I.B., II.B.)» there appeared to be a roughly even division 
between units*and procedures that were clearly fixed (usual ly by the 
external agency) for the duration of the' agreement and Ornts .and. 
procedures that were open to negotiation on renegotiation by member 

'organizations. For example, the amount of external funding, the 
limits of member dollar or proportional contribution, and the basic 
decision-making structures and procedures were among the items gener- 
ally standardized .by the external agency. Changes in these items 

-appeared to be made only rarely and only with approval £y the external' 
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agency. Other items Such r ajs the number ar^d Specific topics of work- 
shops or 'inservice sessions could generally be established and revised 
'at the discretion of IOA member?* The single high rating (H.A.) 

indicates that.an estimated 60 percent or more of the units and 

* * » 

procedures ; were fixed* The si ng learned i urn to low rating (IIT.C.) 

indicates that 'there were about the same number of IOAs with medium 

standardization as with -low standardization* Low, standardization is 
-an estimated 40 percent or less fixed items. 

Types of coordinating- mechanisms * In all. the IOAs, one member 

agency was designated as the coordinating agency for the fiscal 
i matters and/or for managing joint activities .and services of the 



^ arrangement. In a few instances, there were technically two coordi- 

/ 

. . nating agencies, one responsible for fiscal administration and one- 

-for activity and service coorcH nation. Witndgt exception, there 
< « 

r also- was an IOA coordinator or director for the arrangement. In % 

0 

most instances, the coordinator was a staff member in the w coordinating 
agency assigned to the IOA on a part-time basis, Exceptions to this' 
t ' ; ; pattern were in IOAs for which the coordinator was also the elected 
chai rperson^of the steering committee and, the chair rotated ,each 
year (U.B., Ifl.C). Hawever, for .numerous arrangements in the, 
mandated Category (I. A., I.B.) and the enabled category (II. A., 
I I.B/), there was a full-time coordinator and at least 'one additional 
professional staff rnfcmbfer assigned to work p^t-time with the IOA. 

Also common to all iO^s was s^me form (^pommittee which had major / 
responsibility for decisions aboat IOA activities and services* In 
addition^ many IOAs had both-a decision-making committee and one or 
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more advisory committees composed of deferent sets or groups of IOA 

participants from member organizations* For exariple, Teacher Centers ,« / 

(in I.B.) had both a policy b9ard and at least one advisory committee 

thrft focused on staff development rleeds and concerns to be addressed 

by the IOA.- Similarly, special education consortia (jn II. A.) had 

both a. citizens advisory committee and a professional developmerrt 

advisory committee fn addition to the consortium steering committee. 

In instances where th&se consortia were operated as qua si- independent 

organizations under a joint powers board; there also was usually aih 

advisory tommittee composed of superintendents of the member districts 

and county office(s). \ 

D-egree of coupling: levels at whi'ch linkages occur; multiplicity 
of ties amongfrmembers . For five of the seven subclasses, there was a 
high degree of coupling or interdependence among IOA members. For the r 
mandated IOAs (I. A., I.B.), .the coupling was clearly associated with 
the requirement for formal collaboration. In. both of these subgroups, 
the collaboration was an essential feature of the improvement effort, • 
without which members would either fail to be in compliance with the — 
mandate "( I. A. y or would not be eligible for participation in^the, 
externally funded improvement program (I.B.)- For the enabled sub- 
clauses (II. A., I I.B. ) amj % the., single freestandi ng subclass (III. A.), 
the high coupling w^s not based on an external requi rement or on an* 
absolute necessity for collaboration to* carry out the improvement; 
other agencies like the IOA members have engaged in intraorganizational 
efforts in each kind of improvement program included in these subgroups. 
However,, once thejfiks were" formed and the improvements were being 
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jointly carried out, it would be extremely difficult for individual 

members to withdraw and continue the improvement effort, on their own 

— « . * 

at the s.ame level and pace. Simi larly , if more than a' f ew membe rs 
withdrew, the arrangement as a who "to might have difficulty continuing 
because of reduced resources, particularly hitman resources needed to 
clrxy out the. variety of- I OA activities in addition to ^the regular 
busings meetings. " # 
- -For the two subgroups with medium to low ratings (Il/.B., IIUC), 
there were $b*but the same number of IOAs with each rating. The medium 
rating suggests that* should individual IOA members withdraw, they 
conceivably could continue the^improvement effort but not without . 
some difficulty in realigning resources and/or renegotiating expecta- 
tioriS either within their own organizations or with the external 
agency involved in the improvement— effort. A low rating .indicates 
that IjOA members would be expected to have litUe or no long-term 
difficulty contitiuing the general improvement effort if ttie IOA % 
dissolved, although they also, might need to renegotiate intraorgam- 
zational expectations. « ; _ n 

'Operatiohs ' . \ * 

Form alization: extifit of exchange coordination by an intermediary . 

-r- 1 \ ~r * " \ 

Although ^there are doubtless -innumerable informal. information exchanges t 

• i 

that are not coordinated, there appeared to be a generally medium t to 
high coordination of* fqrmaT exchanges. - Examples :of , items and circum- 
stances of coordinated exchange included: administration of member 
resource Contributions; ^schedulifig, arranging for, and conducting 
regular and Special meetings of the IOA; collecting data for and / 



preparing regular and special reports on IOA work; and arranging for 
needed additional resources (e/cf. , consultants^ not available from 
IOA memlDjers. . " , • ' 

Coordination of mos^egular exchanges and activities ^vas carried 
out by the IOA coordinator or another staff member in the coordinating 
acjency; however, IOA members were frequently assigned or volunteered to 
coordinate exchanges, such as' task force work or arranging for outside 
consultants. 

Here' a high rating suggests that most^formal exchanges were 
coordinated. The two subclasses that were predominantly high (I. A., 
II.A.) were those in whicf> the improvement was mandated and the 
arrangement was either mandated or enabled. This msy indicate a need 
(either real or perceived) for greater coordination as one means of „ 
assuring and demonstrating compliance with all aspects of the mandate.' 

In the three sub§*>eups that were rated^medium ,(11. B., III.B., 
. III.C), there apeared to be about as many coordinated exchanges as 
there were uncoordinated exchanges within the IOAs. Since this ■ 
racing could be applied both to enabled and freestanding improvements 
*afld to enabled and^freestandi ng arrangements, no suggestive patterrt 
was apparent. ' \ 

Intensity: frequency of interaction among members . "Interac- 
tion" here denotes formal and informal, coordinated and uncoordinated 
exchanges among members. A*bigh -rating indicates that interaction 
regul/rly occurred on a.weekly a-Ad sometimes daily basis -among several, 
different member^; and*of1;en took place daily between the coordinating 
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agency and different members. The two .high ratings (H.A., III./V.). 

* . . * t. * • " '. ■ ' 

were associated with' coJ laborative efforts that appe,ared-to haye tne 

* 'i * * 

most intensive ,i mprov$ment requirements (special education and occu- 

patjonal programs in II. A, and proficiency assessment standards and 

tests in IIKA.J and perhaps the f^adest implications' fdr I0A members 

* A medium rating indicates that 'interaction* ranged from regular' 

bimonthly to occasioned weekly contacts between -members other than ^ 

. * ** 

the coordinating agency. This .rating al$Q included regular weekly 

and sometimes dail^ contact between the coordinating agency and 'other 
member^ A low rating indicates that regular interaction about col- 
laborative efforts, appeared to occur mostly in regularly ' scheduled 
lOA meetings which were held monthly or less. ■ - 

Reciprocity: directions of exchange . There appeared to be some 
periods of time or some specific areas of I0A activities or services 
in which exchanges were primarily bilateral. Usually such exchanges 
were between the coordinating agency and another I ; 0A member: for 
example^ when the coordinating- agency^was collecting data from each 
member for external reports.' However, for all the IOAs, most r 
exchanges 'appeared to be multilateral with members making.exchanges 



directly with one another 'as well as' with the -^oordinating agency. * 

Context: circumstances under which linkage mechanisms are 

employed . Linkage mechanisms were entployecl i/i most fonriaT^ interac- 
tion^ Examples were. included under extent If exchange coordination. 
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Outputs • . » / , 

• Results of the IOA:. direct outputs tg members . We identified", 
t'hree^inds of outputs common to all or rgpsf' IOAs: ^products (e.g.,- 
handbooks, newsletters, ^reports); services (e.gt% programmatic tech- 
nical assistance); and > '£hfca^ activities (e.g., staff 
development workshops, inservice tra-injng sessions). In .all of the 
I OA subgroups there was some mixture of all three outputs, but as 
the table indicates, there was. a greater overall orientation toward 
services and activities (in, that order). <Only in two freestanding 
subgroups (III.^., III.B;) did a 'product orientation appear to be 
predominant. The improvement focus, less^than or rather than the 
IOA; type, 'seemed to influence this orientation. For example, the 
IOAs in III. A. all supported/efforts to devel6p and pVomul gate pro- 
ficiency assessment standards, cfeyelop anckproduce item banks, sample 
tests,*" and handbooks for admurfstsri ng proficiency tests, etc. 
Improvement efforts in III.B. included research and .technical assis- 
t&nce projects for which research reports and handbooks were intended 
to be a major result from the outset* <A fourth result, compliance 

v * 

with a mandate, was the essential IOA product only, for the three 

i . ' 

subgroups supporting mandated improvements (I. A. , II. A., III. A.). + 



V. CONCLUSIONS- AND INFERENCES 
> *. » '. 

Although this"*was an exploratory study ifi which" no hypotheses vtere 

* • ■ - 

suggested about the extent or nature of col laborative arrangeroent§ in edii- 
cation, thfe data collected in the 13-county study area^ hav% produced some 

surprising findings aboQt the number and variety of arrangements^; the fre^ % 

* \ ■ / ~ - 

quency with which educational organizations, especially school districts, 

engage in formal col Taboratfpn; and the highly complex. nature of connec- 

' # . , * • 

tions among some organizations that share multiple IOA memberships. These 

'finding^ Suggest three sets of conclusions and inferences about inters 

Organizational arrangements that support school improvement efforts. 

* * 1. «There appears to be a multi-faceted network of educational organ4- 
z-atjorrs engage^ in many and varied collaborative school improvement efforts . 
In the (study area, formal collaboration is a ubiquitous reality. Although 
individual arrangements 4 may* vary greatly in levels 'pr. degrees of complexity, 
the overview of the 103 lOAs suggests a series of multiply layers of highly 
comp3er*inter6rganizatibnal structures* and interactions. 

" * Neither the full extent nor the existing and potential complexity of 
^efch arrangements has xet-fcefen\fally recognized by most participants in 
IOAsV" Neither have educational TOAs yet been clearly_acknowledged or 
addressed by research on educational ^organuat.ioa§ "or by policymakers. v 
However, the findings from this stufly suggest that the typical vi'ew of edu- 
cational organizations, especially school districts, as isolated from one 
another by preference and tradition is inaccurate. In its plac* must be 
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considered an alternative view in' whick-there is; i,n general, moderate *■ 
' * . r 

to frequent formal collaboration in support of school improvement efforts.. v 

2. Most formal* collaborative arrangements are established or formal - 
ized in response to some external requirement or enabling resource for f , 

the improvement effort or for the arrangement or for both . Only 14 *of 

/ - - 

the 103 study area IOAs were free§tanding both in the legal status of 

* * ~* « 

the improvement effort and in the legal status of the arrangement. Jf 

• this pattern holds true in other areas, two competing conclusions are 

suggested. ' . ■ * / 

On the one hand, it can 'be concluded* that educational organizations 

' are highly responsive to external initiatives (usually from federal and 

state agencies) for improvement and that they actively seek out or respond 

to opportunities to share resources as well as to seek out and make use 

* of extern*! resources and support. Statecf another way*, ifxould be said 

* * that federal and state initiatives have been highly successful in stimu- 

lating educational orga nizatmrtsT^ga in' especial ly school districts, to 
— ^ i engage in collaborative improvement efforts. - v • 

/ On the other hand, it can be concluded that educational organiza- 

tions demonstrate little interest or activity in collaborative efforts ; 
■ unless some external agency requires the effort and/or provides the pri- • 
ma ry resource support for such an effort. Viewed in this light, and 
drawing on the conclusions "of large-scale evaluations and studies of 
previous federally sponsored* improvement programs (e.g., Berman^ 
McLaughlin, et al., 1975-1977; Stearns and Norwood, 1975-1977), it can 
be inferred that a reduction or elimination of external • mandate and/or 
resource support would result in a concomitant reduction or elimination 
of collaborative improvement efforts. 

\ / . 

+ 
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3. fffidence of both tight and loose coup! ing-between IOA members 
^ reinforces frfle notion that variation in strength of coupling is found ' 
p in all organizational systems, and in- this instance,, jn^t^ - 
y - tional systems . In general, i ndi yijdqal arrangements appear to reflect 
loose coupli ng* among member organizations. However, in instances where, 
several organizations share .multipJe^IOA memberships, there appears to 

be a hidden structure of tighter coupling amorrg the organizations* 

" \_, * • 

^As background for this, di scussfon,* three important points should be*- 
made about notions of loose and tight 5 coupli ng. First, loose coupling 

m 

does not "necessarijy^ndicate a system breakdown in ne^d of repair. 

. Second, as a corollary, tight coupling does not necessarily indicate f 

• "good" systeifi operation. The appr?o$riateness*6r utilAy of variations 

'in^coupling strength may depend on numerous factors, \ot the least of 

which is an awareness within or among the organizations of individual 

variations and of the cumulative naj;tir6 of mul(€lple instances of either 

tight or loose couplings.. * \ ' % *~ 

* ** 
* , Finally., it should be noted* th^U actual coupli ng* strength, wh&ther 

tight or loose, i's a (natter of degree rather than of absolutes or even • 

of extremes. That is to say, tighT-coupling, either in incfi vi dual or 

• * 
cumulative instances, does not necessarily represent inextricable bonds 

within or between organizations. «• Neither does loose coupling necessarily 

represent a total lack of interdependence between or among coupled units. 

To the contrary, it may well be that' the degrees of strength and varia- , 

m tions occur within a fairly narrow r4nge a^d that- most couplings, i ndi - 

vidua 1 or cumulative, are of a moderate strength. The basic point to be 

made in this conclusion i$ that both* tight antiHoose coupling exist among 

IOA members and that the overaH\coupl.ing among organizations that share* 
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multiple memberships may be tighter than the couplings in the, individual 
arrangements would indicate. >, ' . 

The basic notion of loose coupling is that actions taken by. one 
element or agent in an organization bear tittle predictable relationship 
to actions of another element or agent in the organization. Ih applying 
the notion to iriterorganizatfonal arrangements, there is a lack* of pre- 
dictability between actions taken by an a'gent or element in one organiza- 
tion or by the organization as a wh'ole*and actions taken by agents or * 
.elements in other member organizations or by the other member orgamza- 
tions as larger entities. Loose coupling can be reflected by diverse 
situates: f6r example, by a relative Uck of, coordination within the 
'organization; or in richly connected networks through which influence 
f spreads slowly' or weakly. - 

Across the individual arrangements, loose coupling, is indicated by 
' several factors. Within member organizations, it* is. general ly the case 
, that one subunit or individual, is responsible for IOA membership and 
participation. Although the formef! agreen4nt is between or among the 

larger organizations, the most active coupling'is really between or among 

1 * * 
subunits. Each IOA tiyjs involves' a relatively few* individuals in each , 

organization. Where an organization participates in more than one IOA, 

a different subunvUor individuates likely ta.be responsible for each 

membership. Moreover, within rnemtifer organizations there appears to be, 

^ a very low level of awareness of the IOA purpose, membership, or activities 

by organizational personnel otfher than those Responsible for earh member- 

ship. In fact, in the interviews, it was rarely the case that any single 

respondent was aware of most or all of the.IOAs in which his/her -organize- 

* * 

tidnswas participating, finally, the most yisible resource investment 

ERJC U 3 



^required for individual IOA membership--money--is usually low relative 1 

to the total organizational or even subunit budget. * . . % . 

There is contrasting evidence of somewhat tight coupling 'across \* ; 

i 

individual arrangements and in particular for organizations which share 
multiple IOA memberships. The couplings discussed here are.tKose which 5 
are applicable to most IOAs and do not include, the arrangements for which 
bx)th the improvement effort and the N I0A are externally mandated—clearly 
the strongest form of coupling. * 

Across the arrangements there are three factors which, indicate tight, 
coupling. One is the formal interagency agreement itself which spells 
out the responsibilities of member agencies and which, in virtually a 1*1 
instances, must be approved at ttie executive level of each organization 
and in some instances must be approved by the governing board t>f each \ 
member. Although in most instances the' agreenjerfts are open to adjust- 
ment or renegotiation at specified renewal periods, the agreements them- 
selves represent a fonpal, official, and binding commitment by the organ- 
izations to one another during the period covered by the agreement. 

Another tight coupling indicator is the actual investment of organi- 
zational resources in the arrangement and the improvement ef$rt it sup- 
ports. Although the monetary contribution- may represent a small portion 
of 'the total /Organizational budget,' the accumulation of resources invested 
particularly in terms of staff time required for participation and the* 
number of years of repeated investment or -exchange— suggests a potentially 
stronger tie among members than the terms of a single year's agreement 
would suggest. ^/ 
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* Finally, for many IOAs there are additional ties .or couplings among 
^ members through the various advisory committees. For example* special 
; education consortia have a Citizens Advisory Council and a Professional 
Development Advisory Committee as well as a coordinating or steering . 
council. .Although there may be some overlap in membership, each group 
is composed of a substantially different group of individuals, tach 
group represents an additional set tof interorganizational connection* . 

For organizations that share two or more IQA memberships, the multi-' 
plexity of ties contribute to even tighter connections* Not only are 
' there maltiple'IOA memberships, the .connections themselves frequently 
are among different subunits'and at different organizational levels so 
that the ties are more wideTy distributed within the member organizations 
and the* ties between member organizations occur at frtJltiple organizational 
levels. In addition, the collaborative improvement efforts themselves 
have different foci so that 'members are coupled in multiple substantive 
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areas. Finally, although the resources invested or exchanged j'n each * 

i 

IOA may be relatively small, the cumulative resources exchanged .among 
members may be considerably more substantial. These tight couplings 
£end to be hidden from on unrecognized" by'most participants due primarily 
to the looseness df the individual couplings (e.g., the lack of awareness 
of multiple memberships, and the relatively small individual resource 



investments). , , ' 
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The principal oriehtjation of ttf is study was to provide a first 
leyel-of descA^ptive and analytic infonkt'ion about collaborate 
arrangements thatT c&n be u£ed by policymakers to develop a clearer under- 

- 9 * / \ 

standing of such arrangements as, vehicles foc'supporting educational* * 
improvement effort^ 'Similarly, the primary. focus of research implica- 
tions is on toafcs which'can address policy issues, and concerns. These 



implicatio«s/are presented as discussions of a series of five questions, 
1- , j/nder^what -circumstances are formal collaborative arrangements 

"V' 

most appropriate to support improvement efforts, or ffiipre appropriate 
than no^collaborative arrangements or informal collaborative arrange-, 
ments ? W^^er this study nor the other ttaee NIE-supported studies of 
IOAs (HaveTock, rts^. , 1981; TDR Associates, T^l; Yin and Gwaltney, ' ' 
1581 r adequately address this question. This study^provides an overview 
of the number and.yariety of arrangements' that exist in a limited ar^a. 
The other three studies focus oo a' limited number of exemplary arrange- 
ments (three each). Most other studies that focus or! or include 
examinations of IOAs in education also fail to address *this question. 

.In arfditionjuilbetten (1981) has pointed'out that in the larger field 
of ipterorganiza^onal relations "most authors assume that the most prob- 
lematic aspect of coordination ii tha4 it does not happen as often as it 
should" (p. 20). He also suggests three possible dys functional conse- 
quences of coordination that require further investigation in order to 
"provide a balanced perspective for evaluating the benefits of inter- 
organizational coordination;" 
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The first consequence he suggests is "that tighter' systemic ipte-" 
gration reduces adaptive' potential * (p\ 21). In other words, Increased 
couplings among member organizations, especially- multiple cotfplTngs 
may reduce the ability of members to sMpjltaneously maintainjli'nkage 
with other members and respond adequately to changes in their respective 

• ( : \' . 

environments. v ^ 

• ' The'secor>jj is, that "joint pWgramming may reduce program innovation" 
(p. 21) for two reasons. One is that the greater diversity there is 
among the backgrounds and orientatio.ns, of member'organizations; the 
greater difficulties, there m?y be in establishing a common understanding ^ 
pf the program purpose, a common set of working assumptions, and mutual 
trust. As a result, participants may search for safer, ev^n mundane, 
Solutions, the other reason is that jointly sponsored programs are 
often subject to substantial -political bargaining and different "hidden 
agendas" for member participation. The result of negotiation and K < 

compromise iajikely to be a safe t>V "watered down" version of the ^ 
initial program idea. 

Vrhe third possible dysfunction is that "extensive coordination may ^ 
reduce the quality of serviced provided by the^network as a whole" 
(p. 22) by preventing or making it more difficult* for other organiza-., 
tions, technologies,' and ideologies to enter the/arena. Thus, the . , 
status quo--the "safe" program-^ is reinforced*. . , J 

It should be 'rioted that these dysfunctions are derived from the • 
system#»view of Organizations prevalent in, the .general literature of 
interorganization^l relations and that they therefore assume a moderately, 
tight coupling within organizations participating fn IOAs. -In consequence, . 
it could be argued that these particular dysfunctions have only limited 
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applicability % to arrangements anfcng educational organizations whjch are 
increasingly he\d to be loosely coupled internally. 

In contrast, it also could be saifl that the applicability of any 
particular dysfunction rs a moc>t question until the larger issue of dys- 
functional consequences of collaboration 1s adequately acknowledged and 
tested. In this view, the possibilities raised by Whetten suggest a 
starting' point for identifying arid testing dysfunctional consequences 
of educational lOAs. 

In speaking of public policy research and implementation, Cantley 
(1981) has said that in politics, policies are the hypotheses which" must 
be tested to destruction. It might be said here that° collaborative 
arrangements, especial ly those required or enabled, by external agencies, 
Represent already-established policies and hypotheses- which must be thor 
oughly, if not destructively, tested.. One immediately apparent approach 
to such a test is to compare and contrast the structure, processes; and 
results or^similar improvement efforts that are conducted with and with- 
out the support of collaborative arrangements. There are many v improve- 
ment efforts such as Teachers Centers, ^special education projects, and 
proficiency assessment projects that? include numerous Examples of both 
collaborative and non-collaborative approaches to implementation 
which can provide a starting .point for comparison and' contrasts. 

* What, if any, are the critical distinctions between externally 
supported and freestanding collaborative efforts in areas other than '* 
the ltfgal or externally supported status of the improvement project and 
the arrangement ? Within this general question reside a' number of im- 
portan|"smaller questions about potential differences in the nature of 
the different types of interorganizational relationships. In addition 
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to the readily apparent differences in resource availability; what 
differences occur' in the structure and operatipns-and results of the 
efforts? Do criteria or procedures s?t by external agencies impede or 
enhance cooperation? Are the parameters of iutOApn\y, authority, and 
resins ibility for each organization clarified or^Touded by the 
presence or absence of external support*, monitofrvng/ and requirements? 

y Do freestanding arrangements* result in longer-teqT^nterprganizational ' 
relationship than externally supported arrangements? 1 * 

^ Answers to questions such- as these could provide useful insights 
into the efficacy of externally mandated or enabled IOAsy Again a com- 
parative analysis is the suggested a{>p)-oach. Teacher Centers can again 
be suggested as one readily identifiable form of collaborative effort . 
that exists in both externally supported and freestanding circumstances. 

' In addition, the intermediate service agencies identified in Stephens 

^(1975), -Hood (1978), and Stephens, et al. (1979) can be divided roughly 
in half between externally required or supported arrangements and free- 

. standing cooperatives. Clearly, in these two ^nsljances there .is no 
lack of comparative" subjects. , 

3. What factors contribute to useful continuation of format col- 
laborative efforts when external support or requirements are reduced 
or eliminated ? In ma'ny instances it appears that one intent of external 
support has been to build or encourage collaborative capacity and 
commitment among I0A members as part of the overall improvement effort.* ' 

v Yet there is little evidence to suggest that collaborative efforts 
continue effectively when external requirements or resource- support 
'are reduced or eliminated. In contrast, there is substantial past 
and present evidence that interorganizational priorities and levels 
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of support or emphasis on complian.ce for various improvement approaches 
shift with changes in state and federal political administrations 'and 
with changes in economic conditions. It seems logical and prudent to 
identify continuation factors and then pay speeial attention to (hose 
factors when prescribing or enabling collaboration. . 
/"^ It should^be tmpha/ized here that useful continuation is the key 
concern of this question. As previously noted, the mere fact that 
collaboration per se continues, endures, or.jj institutionalized cannot 

necessarily be equated with utili tyor^effect iveness. To the contrary, 

-» * 

Whetten hasjmplifcd that transitory IOAs may be more functional than 
enduring^ones, if for no other reason than th^t they can be established' 
ta meet important but temporary needs and discontinued with relative 
ease when the needs have been satisfied or no longer exist. In 'fact, 
repeated participation in highly focused, transitory arrangements may 
reflect greater intraorgariizationaladaptability and initiative and 
greatef collaborative capacity on the part of participants than would* 
be demonstrated by their continued membership in an enduring arrangment 
in which the central purpose periodically shifts. 

4. What are the "natural" variations in coupling within and among 
educational organizations engaged in collaborative improvement efforts ? 
Most theories about, interorganizational relations are based on notions 
of tight coupling and coordination of resources and exchange. They are 
drawn primarily from similarTiormative theories of intraorganizational 
structure and behavior* In contrast, at least' so'me evidence from this 
study points to a more appropriate emphasis on developing theories which 
focuston the patterns of variation in coupling strength within and 
between organizations. , 
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Some subsidiary questions are: Under what circumstances do 'differ- 
ent coupling patterns occur?' Under what circumstances do the patterns 
shift? What, if any, connections are there between loose ,or tight 
coupling within I OA member organizations and loose or tight coupling . 
among member organizations? ' 0 ^ 4 

5. What 'factors contribute to the tendency of some educational 

organizations tosrepeatedly join in or lead the formation of collabo- 

rative arrangements as opportunities arise or change ? The between- . 

county findings that I0A participation by school districts and county , 

# 

offices of education appears to be influenced by a county's population, 
public school enrollment, and larger I0A activity suggest some'contrib- 
uting, contextual factors that also may be applicable to other types of 
organizations. 1 However, these findings do little to explain differences 
in the frequency of I0A participation by organizations of the same type 
within the same county (e.g., differences between the seven Santa Clara 
County districts that participate ,in four IOAs and 'the six districts 
that. participate in eight IOAs). Such differences suggest the presence 
of intraorganizational variations that influence different levels of 
I0A participation. From the research point of view, identification of 

^contributing factors can increase our understanding about the nature 

i * 

of collaboration. among ^educational organizations in general and about 

the nature of collaborative activity by individual organizations. 

From the policy viewpoint, identification of contributing factors 
may make it easier for>exteVnal I0A sponsors to assess the* likely 
response of types of drganizjitions and/or .individual organizations. In 
addition, answers to this question may be useful to intraorganizational 
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poliGy makers in identifying factors which they can influence qr. 
control to increase or decrease J?oTlaboration activity by their, own 



organizations. 



*' VII. IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICYMAKERS / 

In addition to the* policy-orieated research, questions considered 
in the previous chapter, there are several policy issues and implipa-S. _ 
tions which deserve more immediate attention. These issues ancl implica- 
tions are derived from three major findings -of the study and two likely 

** a f f 

continued or future cjonditiens related to the resource context for edu- 

• *T ' 
cation in general "aiTd collaborative improvement efforts in particular: * 

** . ^ * 

o Study findings [ 

P 

- Apparent proliferation of collaborative arrangements. 
* , - Marked .differences. in organizational combinations 

in the different IOA categories. 

- Heavy reliance on external resources for IOA support... 

o Likely resource conditions 

A - Continued reductions in federal and state resources 
for education. " \J 

- Proposed consolidation of federal education programs. , 

As with the research implications, the policy implications are ; organized 
as discussions of a^series of three questions'. " \' * 

1. What are the possible consequences 'of the proliferation of 
collaborative arrangements ? On the positive si^e, the widespread use * 

* # ' » _- 

o&Ttyt may indicate that educationaVagencies in gene.r^l , and local ¥ 
districts*jn particular, have made and will ^ontijatf^o make substan- 
tial progress in achieving the basic purposes of collaboration: 
^ reducing unnecessary duplication of Effort, and lending or multiplying 
resources. In turn, this progress may represent an increased capacity 

* for implementing costly'ancj complex impro\^ment efforts such as expanded' 

. ,# 

special education programs and proficiency assessment standards. 



On the Negative side, there are two levels or areas of possible 

,-ZL # • 

cbnse^ences. First, there are the possible negative aspects of coor- 
dinatiori/ilj/elft Whether the (dysfunctions are those suggested by 
Whetten or others peculiar to e ducational I OAs* to the extent that any 
negative aspects of <^oerdination do exist equally or predominantly in 
^dividual IOAs,/tTjenregative aspects are multiplied as a consequence 
of proliferation. 

Second, the proliferation of IOAs mgy represent an additional form 
of unnecessary duplication of effort and of resources. Elsewhere .in 
this rejport it was noted that many organizations appear to.be unaware 
of their multiple IOA mlmberships, the potential relationships between ^ 
the improvement efforts supported by the IOAs, and the potential dupli- 
cation of resources invested and/or exchanged in the multiple IOAs, 
Thp numerous collaborative arrangements sponsored by state and federal 
agencies suggest a similar lack of awareness and coprdi nation of - 
resources by the sponsoring agencies themselves. Where these circum- 
stances prevail,, they are likely attributable to the fact that primary 
attention -is giyerTto^the substantive or programmatic aspects of the 
various improvement' efforts, and secondary attention is given to the 
.collaborative mechanism that supports the program implementation. That 
is, each improvement effort i$ thought of first as a staff development 
program.Nir a Teacher Corps project, or a -special education program, 
etc., and only second or perhaps third as a collaborative program or. 
project. 
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2. What factors may contni "Bute to' the marked differences in com- 

> s ^ 

binations of organizational types that support the different classes 
af improvement efforts ? In the earlier census sections it was pointed 
but thaj there were two most-likely organizational combinations for 
mandated improvement; efforts—school districts only/ or school districts 

.and county offices of education. Irt contract, there were at least 
seven different likely organizational combinations that support free- 
standing improvement efforts and at least 10 different combinations 
supporting enabled improvement efforts. Although there might be dif j 
ferent patterns' of organizational combijiafc^ons in a national census* 
of collaborative improvement .efforts, the difference here between the 

Jim^ted combinations for mandated efforts and the much broader combina- 
tions- f6r the other two classes of improvement efforts suggests some' 
bro'ader implications. 

One contributing factor; appears to be a furrcfion of "who, can man- 
date* whom ar\d what." Only' state and federal legislatures and courts 
have mandating authority over a wide range of organizations, both public 
and nbn-public, educational and non-edi^tional. State departments of 
education and state boards of education can usually impose requirements 
only on public school ' districts and county offices. County offices" 
and school districts rarely have authority to place requirements- on 

^any other agencies. Statewide systems of higher education can usually 



*' There would be differences in at least three other states where IHEs 
. are required to participate in some school improvement efforts. In 
Florida and Texas, the state legislaturSs have required IHEs to col- 
laborate with districts in Teacher Centers. In Boston, Massachusetts 
. a federal court Jias ordered IHE-di strict pairings for general school 
improvement efforts supporting school desegregation. 
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impose mandates -orUy" on the colleges and universities in the system; 

individual colleges and universities -rarely, if ever, can place 

requirements on arty other , agencies., """l 

v ' ' \ 



\ "Another possible factor is*that school districts are^the primary 

targets of school improvement programs and requirements. That is, the > 

improvements' usual ly must be demonstrated by districts but not by other 

types" of educational organizations. It may be that mandating agencies 

focus on di strict-level ^Improverfient to such an k extent that they overlook 

the, possibility that requi>in# participation by other types of organiza- 

tio^rts might strengthen or fa^Til i.tate the required improvement effort, j 

" Whatever the relative wferi^ht of these factors, the result is that, 

in thfs study, almost no organizations participated in mandated improve- 

,ment effort col laboratives, unless they were affected by the mandate. 

It would appear that where participation of organizatioris other than 

.districts and county 'off ices Is- essential or desirable, those organiza- 

tions also must be required- pr affirmatively ejiabled to participate. 

' 3. How can s.tate and federal policymakers continue to promote 

collaborative efforts given: ,(a) the heavy reliance on external 

resources for IOAs, and (b),' J ,the almost certain reduction in state and 

federal resources for education over the next -jfew years ? Within the 

i ~ 

-four externally based subclasses of IOAs., a variety of existing policy 

strategies are suggested. * v 

a. -Specify collaboration -as: acceptable or preferred implementation 

means. At a minimum, 'i OAs 'can be/enfcouraged 6y specifying collaboration 

as one acceptable or preferred meatns for implementing an externally 

supported or required r imj^ovement effort. Although this approach seems 

almost facile, the largest 'percentage (42.7%)?of the study area IOAs 



(the enabled category) were related to this strategy. It appears that % 
'simply identifying the possibility of t collaboration focuses actionable N 
attention on this means of supporting improvement. In addition, the 
types of organizations eligible or acceptable for participation* can be 
clearly identified. , ^ 

* • 

b. Require collaboration as part of improvement effort . At the 
opposite extreme, collaboration can be required as part of an improvement 
effort, whether the' improvement effort itself is, required or enabled. 
The study findings suggest that this strategy has been employed primar- 

^i+y in order to promote collaboration among particular combinations of 
organizational types (e.g., school districts and IHEs in Teacher Corps 
projects). In 'a recent report -on similar IOAs, Yin and Gawaltny {1981) 
emphasized that such requirements must take into account congruency 
between or among the organizational types required to participate. 

c. Establish pattern of decreasing external funds and increasing w 

member funds . Between these extremes, one important approach tb ensuring 

* * * * -*» 
continuation is suggested by a particular collaborative effort, the Pro- 

fessional Development and Program Improvement Centers , (PDPICs) sponsored 

by the California State Department of Education. Two premises underlie. 

this general program. First, IOA members must consolidate or Coordinate 
i- 

funds and activities in similar improvement efforts whatever the source 

* •■ > * 

of support. Second, member contributions^ are required to increase as 

state funds decrease in eacfr year of the award. Thus, the state funds 

serve as a start-up incentiye-for member participation, but members are^ 

aware, of and must be committed in advance to building a c nearly s^Jf- 

sustaining collaborative effort* An additional advantage's that the 

improvement effort itself is voluntary so that members "self-select " 
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their own participation in the program and, by extension, select their 
own partners. A variation on this approach, would be to require the 
IOA members as a group to match the external funds in the initial » 
period and then follow the decreasing external/increasing member, fund- 
ing pattern. 

d. Build on .existing arrangements . Policymakers can build on 
; ^existing arrangements in two ways. One is to identify and publicize 
exemplary freestanding arrangements as models" for other collaborative 
efforts. 'Another is to use existing IOAs as the base for new externally 
sponsored collaborative improvement efforts. For example, a new staff 
devel opme*nt program might be implemented through existing staff develop- 
ment networks^and Teacher Centers. The program could be incorporated 
directly into mandated and enabled IOAs. In addition, the program 
,mi§ht be "offered" to previously freestanding IOAs.^ This approach could 
reduce the time and cost of implementing new programs. "Finally, with 
more flexible (though reduced) funds at the state level as a likely' 
result of/ proposed block grants, state-level agencies might continue 
exemplar collaborative efforts previously supported by federal resources. 
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APPENDIX: CHARACTERISTICS OF CLASSES OF ARRANGEMENTS 



In this section, descriptions. of the characteristics oreach sub- 

' * 

class of ..arrangement are presented in the^rder of the three riajor IOA 

*i - » 

categories. The two subclasses of mandated arrangements are .described 
first'; the two subclasses of enabled arrangements are presented* second; 
and the th^ee subclasses of freestanding arrangements, third. The 
fQ^at for the descriptions is the descriptive analytic framework, 
presented if) the logical structure (see Figure 1). f In the'descriptions 
primary attention is given to ttie relational properties of the inter- 
organizational arrangements. The five dimensions and the relational 
properties for each are as follows: ' . ✓ 

t History 

Circumstances that led to the IOA. 

y 

t Context s 

General cooperative environment: emphasis/support for 
collaboration external to the IOA. 

' ' Resource availability: number and types of resources 

external' to member organizations. ^ 

t * Structure 4& 

Formalization: degr'ee of official agreement given to , - 
the exchange by member organizations. 

Intensity: size of resource investment required far 
membership. i 



Reciprocity: extent of agreement about bases and con- 
ditions of exchange. 

Standardization: extent to which units and procedures 
for exchange are fixed, f- ' ' 

Types of coordinating mechanisms. * 

Degree of coupling. 
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t ' Operations , . - • 

Formalization: extent of exchange coordination by an 
intermediary* 

Ii^nsi^: frequency of interaction' among members* 
Reciprocity: directions of exchange. 

Context: circumstances under which coordinating mech- 
anisms are employed.* ^ ^ 

/ 4 t Outputs 

Results of the IOA: direct outputs to members and clients. 

The emphasis in the descriptions is on characteristics shared by most 
or all of the arrangements fn each subclass, but the major variations 
also are described briefly. 

I, MANDATED ARRANGEMENTS 

In this category the arrangement itself is required by an agency 
external to member organizations. The mandating agency may be a gov- 

m i 

erning or administrating agency, a legislative bocty, or a judicial 
r 

agency. Improvement efforts supported by mandated IOAs may be mandated 

(I. A/), enabled {I.B.), or fi?eestaridi ng (I.C.)> However, no mandated 

IOAs s^porting freestanding improvement efforts were identified in 

this study. 

# • 

I. A. Mandated, IOA-Mandated Improvement Effort 

There are eight arrangements*^ in this subcategory, all of which are 
associated with the sam« improvement effort known as the Consolidated 
Application Program. The arrangements themselves are referred to 

- / , 

*- In the framework,* this property wasOisted separately. However, 
. in the following descriptions, it is covered urtder formalization. 
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collectively as Consolidated Application"C N o^perciti ves.* The mandate 
source for the arrangements and the improvement effort is the California 
St.ateDepartment of Education ((fSDE). The size of the arrangements 
ranges from- two to 23 members. The smallest is composed of two school 
districts. Six include several school districts and one county office . 
each. One of these six also includes *one district in a contiguous 
non-Bay Area county. The eighth* cooperat ive includes two Bay .Area * 
county offices and qualifying school districts in the two counties. 



History • 

Circumstances that led to the IOA . In 1972, the CSDE established 
the Consolidated Application Program to pull together and simplify 
application procedures for several federal and state funding' sources* 
The program serves as a means by which school districts can use a 
single application for any or all of the sources covered by the program* 
All school districts are required to use this procedure.^In addition, 
the program requires that, districts receiving less £han $75,000 total 
(in 1979-80} from the Consolidated Application sources participate in § 
Cooperative arrangements with other districts and/or with a county 
office. * , 

The purpose of the cooperative is to provide essential adminis- 

» - 

trat'ive and fiscal services for smal 1 'districts thgt do not have full- 



* Although these cooperatives are the only IOAs identified for this 
subcategory in this study, they are not the -only- example of mandated' 
IOAs supporting mandated improvement efforts. Examples in other 
states Include Boston IHE-school district pairings undated J>y a - / 

v federal court, A part of a desegregation ruling, IHF-school district 
teacher centers mandated by state legislatures 1n Texas and Florida, 
and legislatively require^ Intermediate servite agencies 1n several 
♦ states. . 
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time district administrators other than the superintendent. One member 

• * 

is selected' as -the responsible local agency (RLA) and assumes respon- 
sibility for providing .or coordinating fiscal and administrative services 
to member agencies. The cooperative, under the auspices of the RLA, 
then applies as a'single unit for the Consolidated Application funds. 
The RLA has the same responsibilities as a large district office for 
ensuring compliance with the application procedures and with requirements 
of the programs from .which member agencies receive funds. 

In 1979-1980 there were seven programs included under the applica- 
tion. Three were, federal programs. Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 provides funds for, educational programs 
designed to benefit low-achieving students from low-income families. 
Title IV-B (ESEA, 1965) provides support for instructional and library 
materials. Title IV-C (ESEA, 1965) supports innovative projects in 
some schools. Four of the programs were authorized and funded by the 
state legislature*. Jhe Millfer-Unruh Basic Reading Act of 1965 provides 
funding for reading specialists to develop and direct elementary school 
reading instruction programs aimed at the prevention and correction of 
reading disabilities. The Preschool Education Programs are- intended 
to provide a high-quality educational program with strong parental 
involvement for disadvantaged children from age three through the age 
at which they are eligible to enter kindergarten. The State Compensatory 
Education Program provides funds to cover the excess costs for services 
to educationally disadvantaged -students/* Funds from AB 551, Article 



* Some funds in the State Compensatory Education Program also are set 
aside for bilingual services to students with .limited proficiency in 
v English. As part of the Consolidated Application agreement, districts 
that receive these funds must allocate (on a formula basis) a, portion 
of the funds to provide such services. CT 
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I, provide assistance for local staff development programs. Under the 
California School Improvement Program (AB 65, 1977) funds are allocated 
to districts for the purpose of improving overall school programs. 

Context 

General cooperative environment: emphasis/support for collabora- 
tion external to IOA members . For ttese arrangements, direct external ' 
emphasis 'on collaboration comes primarily from the CSDE in the form 
of the requirement.. However, indirect support in the form of funding 
Monies from both the state and federal programs -covered by the Consoli- 
dated Application Program, since it is apportion of these funds which 
members contribute to the RLA to cover at least some coordination costs. 
A more general and pervasive support for collaboration a>so comes from 
the CSDE through the several state-level programs which either require 
or encourage some fomf of collaboration and through the general &DE 
philosophy that emphasizes cooperative improvement efforts. 
, Resource availability: ' number and types of resource sources aj*ail- 
able to the IOA . For the programs covered by the cooperative* application 
resources are derived from the federal and state program funds for which 
members are eligible . (each member does not necessarily receive funds 
from all setfen programs). Individual numbers or the cooperative itself 
can call on the \assi stance of CSDE consultants. However, mfest of the 
-resources are provided through the cooperative itfcelf, either from the 
,RLA (especially for administration and fiscal services) or from services 
shared or exchanged by the members themselves. ^ 
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Structure 

Formalization: degree of official agreement given to the exchange 
by member organizations' . There are two types of formal agreements for 
the cooperatives. One is the Consolidated Application itself which is a 
legal contract directly between the cooperative -(and indirectly between 
each member) and the CSDE. This contract concerns the eligibility of 

* • t 

cqoperative members for funding and sets forth compliance requirements 
for each program. Prior to 1978, the application itself and a descrip- 
tion of services to be provided by the cooperative served as the formal 
agreement. Since 1978, the CSDE also hasi required an interagency agree- 
ment between the coordinating agency and each cooperative Member. This 
agreement concerns the services to be provided by the RLA, the' amount of 
the member's fiscal contribution to the RLA for coordinating.cooperative 
services and activities, and the duration of the contract (usually one 
year). This contract must be approved by the superintendent and board 
of q$ch member organization. k 

Intensity; size of resource investment required for membership . 
The RLA ifc allowed by the procedures covering the cooperatives to assess 
each member organizat ion<a percentage of the member's total funding 
from the programs to cover costs of coordinating the cooperative. The 
actual pertentatje is related to the operating costs of the cooperative 
office and the total funds generated by- the funding sources. (In these 
eight eo-ops, the range was between one percent and 10 percent.) Thus, 
although the contributions come fr*pm the external program funds-, they 
are deducted from each member's share of funding. No additional funds • 
are provided for the arrangement itfsell? by the CSDE or the state or 
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federal- programs. Members also contribute staff time -for participation 

in cooperative activities (e.g., staff development 'workshops) and /in- 

kind services (ei.g. , facilities for cooperative meetings and activities). 

Reciprocity: extent of agreement * about bases and conditions of 

exchange . The basic terms of the exchange are specified in the CSDE" 

requirement: that established the arrangements: that is, the size and 

funding level of district participants;' the range of contributions 

allowed to support the RLA's coordination activities; and the general 

areas in which services are to be provided to members. However, many 

of the specific services and activities %o be conducted each year .are 

Mb 

determined by the cooperative members. For example, they can determine 
the number and topical foci of workshops and inservice' sessions, and the 
types of information and materials they want to develop as a group or 
have provided to all members. Agreement about these activities and 
services is reached either through discussions in advisory committee 
meetings or through a needs assessment conducted by the coordinator. 

Standardization: extent to which units and procedures for exchange 
are fix6d . The basic terms are fixed by the CSDE requirements and 
cannot be- adjusted by cooperative members^ themsel ves. The specific 
activities and services agreed upon by members generally are f ixfed only 
for the period covered by the interagency agreement (usually one year) 
and can be changed from one contract period to the next. During the 
contract period, members can negotiate changes in the activities and 

s 

services they have specified. ■ 

Types of coordinating mechanisms . In this group of arrangements, 
there is a single ' type%$, coordinating mechanism. One of the member 
organizations' is designated' as the coordinating agency. Lyseven of 



.the eight cooperatives, the county office is that coordinating agency; 
in the other', a schopJ^H strict has this designation. For each there 
is- a director, hired by and located in the designated agency, s who is * 
responsible for coordinating" al 1 the cooperative resources, services, 
and activities. -Member .organizations retain autonomy over their own 
Iprogramsr In thr.ee 'of the ei-ght cooperatives, the director's role is 
a- full-time position; in five, the directors also carry other "roles.. 
In addition to the director, there. are usually other coordinating 
agency staff who have part-time cooperative responsibilities .(e.g.., 
project secretary, business office staff member).. The costs of staff 

salaries, supplies,, travel., and meetings are covered (Jrimarily by the 

• ^3 - — ■ 

contributions of the member organizations.. Howe/er; the coordinating^ 

agency also may contribute some- resources 'such as additional staff time' 
and space, facilities^for' meetings, etL. 

A Cooperative Advisory Committee contoased_^representatives from 
each member district* is required. Stat'e regulations about district 
/eprjg^ntation^pn the copritt'ee foT/ow the laws covering federal pro- 
„ grams inc^udecj in the Consolidate Application Program. For example, 
to met the intent of Title I requirements, the majority of Cooperative 
Advisory 'Committee members mu&t be parents ot studentfwfib receive Title 
I services. ^ A minority of cotrmittee members may bewa^^ adminis- 
trators, teachers, teacher aides, or community members. The cooperative 

director 1s responsible for ,, maintaini # ijg M the corami^e; which includes. 

* • 
coordinating and conducting committee- meetings and the general operation 

of the committee. . , ^ » 

Degree of coupling , linkages amp ng .member organtfciHjons in tha 

jLpoperaWve 9ccur at several levels. Qpe linkage is At the level of the 
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^superintendent and board who must approve each year's contract. Another 
'is at the level -of the advisory committee representatives. A third level 
includes the variety of administrative participants in the^oaperati^e 
activities such -as workshops and inservice sessions. 

In addiction , in'all eight cooperatives, virtually all districts 



share at least one additional IOA membership with other cooperative 

members, whether they are districts or county offices. In many instances 

v 

districts have three or four other IOA ties. Every county office is'in "• 
another *0i with 1 cooperative districts, and most are in three or four 
othec, ari:cnqements. v. 

Another linkage or bond is the IOA requirement itself. - As long 
as member^districts have less than the specified minimum funding level, 



.'they must remain in the cooperative. A member school district can wftff- 
draw if its funding exceeds the specified level; however, in several 
cases, district's have chosen to remain in the cooperative long afteV 
they have become eligible to withdraw. * 

At yet another level, ^the linkages Among the cooperative directors 
are strong and frequent. Formal statewide meetings or workshops aji'd 
informal personal interactions nurture this cooperative directors net-, 
work. Although the linkages among member organizations are only indirect 
..in this case, the co-op directors themselves are important informatdim' 
resources for all member of their cooperatives. 

Operations Fh, ' s 

Formalization* ' extent of exchange coociJination by an intermediary . 
Most of the formal exchanges amqng cooperative members are coordinated, 
by the director or by\ another -cooperative staff member. Some examples 
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of these exchanges are: preparation and submission of all necessary and 

required reporting' and compliance documents; workshops on management 

facilitation for district project administrators and coordinators; 

inservice training sessions for the Cooperative-Advisory JCommittee, 

Dfstrict^Adlfisory Coun cil, and school site council s;j)re^program reviews 

for schools and districts" scheduled for CSIP reviews'; and curriculum 

* • 
planning meetings and workshops. ^ 

Intensity: frequency of interaction among members . Interaction - 
among member organizations occurs in "several modes which, taken together, 
% indicate very frequent contacts angong member organizations. For example, 
there are' generally three to four Advisory Committee meetings #ach year 
irv which all or most of the IOA members are represented. In addition, 
there are usually at least three workshops each year, each of which 
typically includes representatives of member, organizations other than the 
Advisory Committee representative! In some instances, there were two or 
three workshop series, each targeted to a different group of organiza- 
tional representatives (e.g., project directors, curriculum planners). 
The workshops can provide from three to 10 separate interaction occasions 
each year. _ , ^ 

There are also regular contacts between tfie coordinating agency 
and each member fdr fiscal management and reporting purposes (usually 
monthly) and between the director and individual members for consultation 
on a variety of cooperatives-related topics (almost daily). - Several 
forms of non-persbnal communication also*occur: minutes of committee 
meetings, evaluation reports, fiscal and management reports, ^resource 
documents, etc. ' % 

133 * 
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Reciprocity: - direction's of exchange . {Some exchanges directed 
primarily from the coordinating agency to members have been indicated 
in the previous sections, /in addition, there are numerous formal 
exchanges from the member, organisations to the cooperatives and to 'other 
members. For example, member districts must pre^fce a necessary 
application information to the coordinating agency; must develop .school- 
and district-level budgets' for each, program for which they are. eligible; 
and must develop ongoing evaluative plans t#. cover consolidated programs. 
In .addition, representatives of member agencies frequently- assist one 
another in pretiminar>"reviews or evaluations of programs covered by the 
Consolidated Application. In doing so, the^y provide critical assistance 
in improving one another's programs .and" in^siiritig compli ance with , • 
program requirements prior to forn$T .^external reviews. Moreover, 
exchanges of ideas and infontiatiojn-.take place in-the workshops, meetings, 
and inservice sessions.. 
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Outputs * , - ' 

" •Results of the IOAj- direcY outputs to members 'and clients . Di rect 
outputs from the'cooperat»i^g>o 'member organizations in9lude the services 
and activities conducted- or administered by the coordinating agency: 
administration and" fiscal services; planning and program assistance; 
staff development activities'; and evaluation assistance. In a, few . ; 
instances, a new program or service for, member organizations has --been 
established as'a j resu#i of needs identified through the cooperative ' 
exchange. For exam^^under the auspices U^orre cooperative, a new/ 
position to coordinate bilingual -education services to and among « 
member districts was ^estajjli shed in the coordinating 'agency. These- , 
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services inetwteth providing inservice training for administrators, 
teachers^/and Phsles; acquiring material?; and providing information 
and consultatioj/about Je'gal mandates covering bilingual education. 
For the first year, the position was supported entirely by funds from 
the cooperative districts (i.e. r funds contributed over and above the 
districts 1 contributions to the cooperative itself ). Now the coordina- 
ting agerrfey^is gradually incorporating the position into its own opera- 
tions and budget.^ . # - 

• The two most important outcomes for members are compliance with « 
the lt)A requirement and the availability of critical services r -ones 
without wtnch members could not perform basic operational functions 
and effectively meet overall program and administrate requirements." 

■I.B. f Mandated IQA-Enabled Improvement Effort • 

There are 27 IOAs in this subclass and five different improvement 
efforts. Six IOAs are. part of federally sponsored Teacher Corps" projects. 
Thirteen are associated with 'the Responsive Education Program, also fed- 
erally sponsored. Two support state-enabled Professional Development " 
and Program Improvement Centers. Five are part of a Mathematics, Engi- 
neering, Science Achievement (MESA) program which receives substantial 
external support from foundations, businesses", 'and public agencies. The 
remaining IOA is part- of, a project sponsored by businesses and public 
agencies to' provide Special' Teacher Resources for the Arts (SPECTRA). 

Twelve of the 27 are intercounty IOAs; four are intracounty; and 
11 are interstate. The membership size ranges fr^m two to 93 agencies. 
School districts participate in all 27 arrangements, whibe county offices 
participate only in two. A single R&D agency is. in 13, and'IHEs are in 
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.13. Non-education agencies -participate in two of these arrangements. 
The two most frequent combinations of organizational types are districts 

i 

.and IHEs (12) and districts and R&D agencies (13). 
History 

•Circumstances that led to the IOA . There are five improvement 

programs in this subclass. Brief descriptions of each program's history, 

purpose, and collaboration requirements are given as background for-the . 

description of the supporting IOAs. 

Teacher Corps Program .' The-Teacher Corps Program was established 

J by the federal Higher Education Act of 1965 

to strengthen the educational opportunities available to chil- 
dren in areas having concentrations of low-income families, to 
encourage colleges and universities to broaden their programs 
of teacher preparation, and to encourage institutions of higher 
education and local education agencies .to improve programs of 
training and- retraining for teachers and teacher aides. 
(Eckenrod, Hering, and Rosenau, 1980, p. w) , 

A 1976 amendment .increased the emphasis on (demonstration, documenta- 
tion, institutionalization, and dissemination of the 7 results of Teacher 
Corps projects. Each project involves a- co'l Vaborat i ve arrangement \ 
between one school district and one institution of higher education. 

Projects are funded primarily by grants from the U.S. Department 
of Education which are awarded for two- to five-year periods and which 
are potentially. renewable through application in regular funding cycles. 
There have been 13 funding cycles since the program was established. 
It is possible that some projects have existed continually for. the 16 
years since the program began. Four of the six projects began in the * 
mid-seventies. Two received grants in the 1979 funding cycle. 
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Responsive Education Program . This elementary-grade program was 
initiated in 1968 by the U.S. Office of Education to support Project" 
Follow Through*. The Follow Through Project was authorized under the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (Title II) as a national , research, 

i 

0 

development, and evaluation program intended to design and valid^te/\ 
varying approaches to the education of disadvantaged'children. The 
goals of the 'Responsive £ducatio?M>rogram itself are to support healthy 
self-concept, cognitive development, and cultural pluralism. The pro- 
<jram is implemented through staff development training with teachers 
and administrators involved in Follow Through Projects. All 13 of the 
IOAs have been in existence since the program was established in 1968, 
and the members of ea<^-hcrv6 been involved in a Follow Through Project 
since Its' inception, Each IOX consists of an R&D agency (the same 
agency for all 13 IOAil^Wone school district. , 

Professional Development and Program Improvement Centers (PDPICs) .* 
These centers yie re first authorized by the California legislation in 
1968 under the Professional Development and Program Improvement Act ' 
which was amended in 1974 by AB 4151. The purpose of the legislation 
was to support inservice training programs "to strengthen classroom 
instructional techniques in reading and mathematics in kindergarten 
and the elementary grades by 'involving school district personnel and 
student teachers front higher education institutions in pertinent train- 
ing programs" (CSDE, 1979a, ,p. 764). Over the years CSDE policy has 
encouraged PDPICs .to expand their programs to include administrators 

1 

and intermediate and high school teachers. Funds .awarded to school 
districts and county offices to implement the denters' are supplied in 
a declining pattern to encourage the integration of all other "available 

. ■ M3 
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" funds 'and resources related to teacher training. Funds are awarded 

on the basis of competitive applications. In addition, collaboration ■ 

> 

with at least one I HE is r'equired-for approval of PDPIC i-mplementation. 

Mathematics, Engineering, Science Achievement' (MESA) . The MESA 
collaborative program differs from other lOAs in this study in two 
principal ways: the program was designed by a small group of I HE 
faculty and administrators and then proposed for foundation support 
rather than having been developed in response to an RFP; and the IHE 
invoPvement comes from departments of science, engineering,' and mathe- 

St 

matics- rather than from schools, colleges, or departments of education. 
MESA's purpose is "to. increase the number of under-represented minorities 
in the mathematics, engineering, and physical science-related professions' 
(MESA, 1,980, p. 1). Through university-based centers and school-based 
* activities and programs, participating high school students receive help 
in preparing for col lege' majors that require math and science -skills and 
course prerequisites. Some of the MESA activities include: tutoring 

^ and study groups, academic counseling, college selection counseling, 
summer enrichment programs, scholarship incentive awardsyand career 
. information. ' /* 

MESA was designed during 1968 and received initial foundation 

V_ funding in 1969. The first program began in 1970.. Since that time, 

external funding sources have been expanded to include additional foun- 
dations and numerous businesses. Many businesses and several public ^ 
agencies also provide support through sponsorship of field trips, summer 
jobs, and Volunteer tutors. The universities that sponsor MESA centers 
also provide funding support. 
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Of the five MESA arrangements in this study, one is' the umbrella 
IOA for the statewide programs. It was established when the program 
- received its first funding in 1969 although the present .structure and 
widespread membership has evolved since that time. The other four 



arrangements are IHE-based centers, each of which includes one or more' 
school districts. It should be noted here that' MESA "counts" its members 
in terms' of participating schools rather than districts. However, the 
district must agree to* the school involvement and does provide some sup- 
port as well as encouragement. Of these four, one was the first center 
established in 1970; two were initiated in 1977; and one in 1979. 0 \ 

Special Teacher Resources for the Arts (SPECTRA) . As with MESA, 
this^ arrangement differs considerably from moH" other IOAs in this study. 
'As its name suggests, the program's purpose is to provide resources for 
teachers' to use in art-related classroom activities. The participants 
are s4x elementary school districts', a county office of education, one 
IHE, and one_ .private non-profit organization which initiated and provides 
coordinating support for the program. This organization is comprised 
of municipal governments and the county board of supervisors. The 
SPECTRA program receives funding from the parent organization, the county 
^office, and from cerfitributions by non-member private businesses. Par- 
ticipating districts also contribute funds. SPECTRA was established 1 
in 1977 as a response 'to Proposition 13 funding cutbacks that resulted 
in substantial decreases or elimination of district resources for arts 
programs- '*»',* 
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Context 

t General, cooperative environment: emphasis/support for collaboration - 
•external to the IOA . In addition to the requirement of I OA membership 

-for participation in the programs and the general emphasis on collabora- 

tion in Califo rnia, the five programs and^their associated arrangements 
receive support for collaboration from -various external sources. For 
example, the .national Teacher Corps Program is endorsed by the American 
Association for Colleges of Teacher Education^ In addition, the federal 
Teacher Corps Pfogram Office has funded numerous projects that provide 

research and support services to local Teacher Corps projects (e.g., 

v 

Exceptional Child Demonstration Program, Development Training Activ- 
ities). Moreover, until quite recently, there were 12 regional Teacher 
Corps Networks for which the national office provided separate funding 
and support. f 
Resource availability: number and type of resources external to V 
member pf^anizations . . The primary external resources for these arrange- ^ 
ments are covered in the descriptions of the history of each program. 

Structure - ' V : ' 

Formalization: degree of official agreement to the exchange by 
member organizations . There are two major farms of IOA agreements in 
this subcategory: jointly submitted proposals to the external sponsoring 
agency, and memoranda of agreement between or among member organizations. 
They\have in common the fact that multiple levels of approval are required 
and that almost all must be endorsed by the chief executive officer. They, 
differ in that joint proposals are agreements both among members and 
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between members as a group* and the external agency, while memoranda repre- 
sent agreements only, airjong ,I0A members. # An additional indicator of for- 
malization is a fiscal commitment by member agencies to the collaboration 
effort b'oth in the agreement and/or as an item in the member organizations 1 
budgets. Most of these IOAs reflect both types 9f budgeting commitments. 

Intensity: size -of resource investment required for membership . 
Most of these IOAs involve some direct fiscal contributions in addition 
to in-kind goods and services. The amounts range from a few hundred 
dollar^ for somePDPIC members to as-much t as $41,000 for some MESA 
members\[19 78-79 estimate). In general, the per-member dollar contri- 
butions in state and federally sponsored IOAs (Teacher Corps, Responsive 
Education Programs, PDPICs) are smaller than those in IOAs sponsored _ 
by other types of organizations. (MESA, SPECTRA). 

Reciprocity: extent of agreement about bases and conditions of 
exchange . For these IOAs, many of the bas.es and conditions are defined 
by the nature and structure of the enabled improvement effort which are 
determined by the sponsoring .agency. For example, the kind and amount .of 
nfember resource contributions may be specified, the general types of activ- 
ities may be describe^, and the responsibilities of member agencies may be 
spelled out in considerable detail. As a result, initial participation in 

i 

the improvement effort indicates basic; agreement about the IOA' exchange. 

Other features of the exchange (e.g., the topical foci of workshops) 
can be determined by the members. Agreements* about these features are . 
signified by continued participation. 



Standardizati 



pn: extent tff which units and procedures for exchange ' 



are fixed . The te 
to little, if any, 



rms defined by the sponsoring agency usually are subject 
change by IOA members. However, member- negotiated 
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units-and procedures can be modified through discussions or negotiations 
of" the steering committee. Substantial modifications in scope of work 
• for jointly submitted proposals usually require approval' of the sponsoring 
agency. For example, content of specific courses conducted as part of 
a Teacher Corps project could be changed by member agreement. Drastic 
reduction or elimination of coordinated programs or courses wouTd require 
external approval. 

Types of coordinating mechanism . All the arrangements "have a pro- 
ject director or coordinator who has primary responsibility for coordin- 
ating formal communications" and joint activities. However, there are 
two distinct decision-making mechanisms. In one the project director, 
with input from one or more -advisory groups, has general "decision-making 
authority for policy and operating decisions within the limits of the 
formal agreement. Responsive Education Programs, MESA projects, arid 
SPECTRA have this kind of mechanism. The other mechanism is a policy 
board which usually operates under some form of bylaws. In general, 
the policy board, again with advisory committee(s) input, directs the 
program's operation, and the project director administers the program. 
Teacher Corps projects and PDPICs are governed in this^way. 

Degree of coupling . In these arrangements, member organizations 
cannot participate, in the improvement effort without participating in 
the IOAT^ThiTrHuirenient for IOA participation provides' a strong 
coupling for the im>povement effort itself within each organization. 
In addition, there are couplings at different organizational levels 
and among different groups of individuals who participate in collabora- 
tive activities. For example, there is the organizational coupling 
represented by the formal agreement and a subunit coupling represented 

/ A n 
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» by the IOA structure and operation. /The latter coupling is- exemplified 
t » 
by the participation -of various organizational delegates on steering 

committees and advisory boards. Humerous ,other couplings occur among 

individuals', usuaTlj^te^hers, who participate in IOA activities such 

as workshops and seminar*^- 3 n 12 of the 27 arrangements, some, members 

have at least one other. IOA tie. In the other 15, no other ties were 

identified. All 15 were two-member IOAs and 10 were interstate. 

*' * 

Operation ^ 4 " 

Formalization: extent of exchange coordination by an intermediary . 
Almost all of the exchanges directly associated with t'he IOA itself are 
coordinated by* the project director or coordinator. These exchanges 
include steering committee and advisory board meetings, workshops, pro- 
gram planning, and evaluation. However, most of these IOAs support im- . 
provement efforts for which substantial components are carried' out and 
coordinate/ separately within member organizations. For'gxample, the 
Responsive Education Program involves classroom implementation of new 
content and teaching methods. The R&D agency member provides training, 
consultation, and evaluation of the district program. Responsibility 
for the daily operation of the program and .most. communications about the 
program rests with the district' through the ^strict project coordinator 
and staff developers. 

Intensity: frequency of interaction among members . For about half 
of these IOAs, there is almost daily interaction; us.ual ly face to face, 
among atjeast some of^the member organizations.. Th^se contacts may be 
among a variety of individuals from member organizations and do not neces- 
sarity include the official organizational representatives. For example, 

113' ' 
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in Teacher Corps projects, there may be courses, seminars, and workshops 
which. bring together various IHE faculty. and teachers from the district. 
In MESA projects, there are daily contacts through teachers and students 
who use the I HE-MESA Center for tutoring sessions and workshops and who 
participate in fie]d trips. 

•v. 

Reciprocity/ directions of exchange . In terms of fiscal resoQrces, 
the primary direction of exchange is from the external sponsoring agency 4 ;/ 

4 > 

to the* member organizations rather than .among members. In terms, of x>ther- — ^- 
resources and the activities of the'IOA, there are bilateral or multi- 
lateral directions of exchange. That is, although resource contributions 
and*participation are not necessarily equal among members, the exchanges 
do not flow exclusively or even primarily from one member to other members. 

Outputs 

k . Results of the IOA: direct outputs to members and ctfents . For most 

of these IOAs (Responsive Education Programs, MESA, SPECTRA^, the direct* 

outputs have been training and other resources that have supported the 

implementation of a' new school -level program within member organizations. 

For the others (Teacher Corps, PDPICs), 1?he outputs are primai?ily> staff 
development activities oriented to improvement of individuals within 
member organizations. j 

II. ENABLED ARRANGEMENTS # 

Enabled arrangements receive their primary sponsorship, incentives, 
and resources from an agency external to member organizations. These ^ 
. arrangements may support improvement efforts that are mandated (II. A), '/ 
enabled (V-B.), or freestanding^l^G-rt^Ho^wever, in this study' no' 
enabled arrangements suppopdng freestanding improvements (II. C.) were 
identified. 
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ed IOA-Mandated Improvement Effort* 
There are 32 arrangements in this, the largest subclass of IOAs. 
Sixteen support required special education improvement efforts; these 
.are referred-to as Special Education Consortia or Special Education f t 
Service Regions. Sixteen sru^^j^cfuire^ vocational/occupational im- 
provement efforts;: tfiese IOAs are referred to as Regional Occupational 
Programs, -for each set of improvement efforts, the mandate comes from 
both federal and state legislation and is^dministered .by the CSDE. The 
enablement for the IOAs ojmes primarily through a State MasterVlan for 
*eac/fj>f the^mprovement efforts. E^ch .Master Plan wa^iidopted by the 
by the Sta£e Board of Education and is admf ni*$ter£d by' the CSDE.^ 
^ The 'size of the IOAs ranges from two to 38 members. Six of the 
arrangements ifl&lude school districts qphy; three include- school dis- 

tricts, county ^ff\^ar^m^vmi^ty colleges; 23 include districts, 

* ' ^^-^ < * ■' * * • 

id county off^es. AM but one are intracounty Arrangements. The 



single fjPtercoQnty IOA covers two contiguous Bay Area counties. and in- " 
eludes the county office in each and all but one of the* school 'districts 
*in bothepunties. ' . v '.' ' 

Hi story ' 




CirtumstanceiM^/jB^o^he IOA . As brfefly .noted above, the IDAs 
-JjTT - ' . . - 

In this subclass are erlabled primarily by^the California Master Plans 
adopted by thefState^ Boar^of Education and administered the CSDE. • 
For that reason ft, is 1 the .events and circumstances at the st^fOfyel 
that provide the primary historical content for the development of the . 

1%. • '' - t •' ■' •; ■■ - 

^ < 

' j i pqciaT Education . In 1971, the California State Department of Edu-' 
cation began .intensive efforts to develop a comprehensive .plan forjs'pecicrf 
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education that would "equalize opportunities for all g^ildren in need • 
of special education o service. . ^£and would] correct two" longstanding 
problems: ( : 1) somatization by label; and (2) rigid categorical program- 
ming and funding, which imply that children must be grouped by-handicap 
rather than' educational need" (CSDE, 1974, p. iii). By 1971, the State 
Board of Education had established the development of such a plan as .a ■ 

criticalpriority. The plan.itfself evolved through 20 drafts .prepared, 

* • 

by CSOE staff and discussed, debated, a ruf commented upon in numerous 

r * * 

regional meetings attended by tfeachers/ parents, school administrators, 
representatives of various public agencies, and^handicapped persons. 

In addition, suggestions were solicited from the public in hearings 

/* * * 

i 

sponsored by the Council for Exceptional Children and the State Commis- 

sion on Special Education. * t / 

° {r . § * 

The Master PUn, adopted by the State Board. of Education in 

January 1974, sets forth four major goals: 

r Public education in California must seek out individuals 
with exceptional^aeeds. and provide them an education 
appropriate to their needs; m 

a : t Public education must wo)k cooperatively with other public 
and private agencies to assure appropriate education for 
individuals with exceptional needs from the time of their 
. \ identification. * 

• Public education must offer special assistance to excep- 
tional irtdi widuals in a setting 'which promotes maximum 
interaction*ith the general sch6ol pppulation and which 
is appropriate, to the needs of ^th^y ' 

• • The most important goal of special education is to pro- 
vide' i ^dividual ly tailored programs which reduce or elim- 
inate the handicapping effects of disabilities on excep- « 
'Vional children. (CSDE, 1979a, p. 4) • 

.In addition, the Master Plan presents guidelines for implementing the 

philosophy and goals, .sets forth the responsibilities of the various 

•types and 1 a>^l s of public education agencies, establishes the criteria 
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comprehensive 



^and options for' distrtcts and county offices to develop; 

' plans, ^ajjd^dentifies the specific responsibilities of State, county, 
and local public education agencies under each option* Two of the three 
options enable interorganizational 'arrangements: " 
b Ar^y school district may develop its own comprehensive plan . 

• A combination of school districts may join with the office 

of the county superintendent of schools to develop a joint * 
comprehensive plan. / 

• Contiguous districts may join together to develop^ joint 
. comprehensive plan . When developed in this manner, the 
office of the county superintendent j>f schools must par- 
ticipate in the planning process to identify problems 
and needs which relate to the langer geographical area 
and to ensure that all individuals w-ith exceptional needs 
are appropriately served. * Contiguous counties may also 
develop a comprehensive plan. (CSDE, 1974, pp. 16-17) 

Although many districts and district 1 and county offices had previously 

shared or exchanged special education classes and resources through inter- 

district attendance agreements, the options in the Master Plan provided 

the first opportunity to share the comprehensive services and resources 

necessary to meet the new requirements. 

Regional Occupational Programs (R0Ps ).*° As thpy are described in the 

California State Plan for Vocational Education (CSDE, 1972), the Regional 

^ s> s w • i ' ** 

Occupational Programs are vocational or technical training programs which 
\ % ... 

are conducted in a variety -of settings or physical facilities not neces- 

» s r 

• \ 

sarily- situatea~Tn)one singTe plant or, site. The purpose of the*R0P is to 

' . "* 

t . provide a means whereby vocational , technical , and occupation." , 
. educational opportunities can be extended "through a wider variety * 
- of specialized sources to serve a -larger number'.of students than J 



There are also Regional Occupational Centers (ROCsl, covered by this 
requirement. 'They differ from ROPs in that they afe separate train- 
ing facilities designed for vocational or technical training programs. 
They also may be conducted by means of an IOA. However, no fully 
constituted ROC was identified in the study area. ; 



can be provided adequately, efficiently, and economically by a 
•' single district. It is a further- intent to provide .Tngh' school . 
' students and graduates ajod oUt-6f- school .youths and adults,, 
regardless- of the geographical "location of their residence in a 
county or participating' region, with the opportunity to enroll 
in a vocational or technical .training program. (CSDE, 1972, v 
P« 10$) - ' * . ' ' 

The emphasis of the program is on providi y$ training in specialized 
skills that will ensure the immediate employability of the trainee^ in 
that skill upon completion of the training program. Moreover, the , 
curriculum must include training in .occupational areas that have-been * • 
identified in local oc^regional job market' surveys as having current 
and future needs fpr such skills.. 'R0P§ can be operated by a single 
unified or high school district, 'by a single county office of education, 
by a .combination of several districts, or' by a combination of several 
districts with- one or more county offices. As with the requirements 

< - r . < 1 

for^spe-cial education- programs*, although cooperation between public 
education agencies and nonpublic agencies is necessary to carry out 
the program requirements, the mandate for providing the educational ' 
.programs and services rests only with the public education agencies. 

Context , t 

» " 1*4' 

General cooperative environment: emphasis'/s upport for coUabora- 
tion external to the IOA . For both improvement efforts, there are at 
le^st three sources which efther directly or indirectly encourage col-. • 
1-aboratiorr in support of the improvement programs.. There is the general 
influence of the CSDE 's, 'philosophy of collaboration. In addition each 
of the programs has a strong constituency base which generally supports 
•mechanisms that will more effectively achieve the program goals. For 
special -education, the' constituency consists of*. parents and teachers 
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of exceptional children, and civil rights groups. For the' 



occupational 



programs* the constituency includes the businesses and industries whose 
needs for skilled employees $re met by the training progr^his. in their 
areas. Also, at the state level, there are interagency Agreements 
between the CSDE and other agencies such as the State Department of 
Rehabilitation (for special education) and the State Department of 
Employment (for vocational education and regional occupational programs) 
These agreements are intended to provide the basis for similar agree- 
ments between agencies at the county and local levels. 

Resource availability: number and types of resources external to 
member organizations . There are no external funds designated specif i- 
cally for the operation of the IOAs.. Instead thecoordi nation costs 
are supported as indirect expenditures of the coordinating agency 
through the federal, state, and local program funds allocated to member 
agencies.* However, both mefnber agencies and the IOA have access to 
other resources such as technical assistance and 1 consult ing services 
from the CSDE, and individual consultants in IHEs. .For special educa- 
tion IOAs,, external resources also include those available through 
other publit^ agencies and nonprofit education agencies which provide 
specialized services' for exceptional children. Resources from ihese 
agencies usually are provided through a contract * between the IDA and 
the external agency f^r the paHicular services provided to one or more 
students. In some instances, there also are jrfemor3nda oT agreement . 
for cooperation ^between these agencies and the IOA. 

Similarly, the IOAs supporting Regional Occupational Programs 

frequently contract with businesses and industries to provide special- 

ized training facilities and equipment, arid in numerous instances, to 
* 

provide personnel with specialized skills- to teach courses. 

"* ' 153 
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Structure ^ 

Formal izat'ijfi: degree of official sanction or agreement given to 
the exchange by member organizations . For each of the improvement 
areas, v the improvement efforts or program p>ans must be approved by the 
'.board of each member' district,' the county superintendent, and the CSDE. 
When the program, is supported or implemented by means of an IOA^, the 
agreement for the I OA is a basic'part of the .pla/i. Approval^ of the 
plan by each level of authority also represents 'approval of the I0A and 
agreement given to the exchange. In addition, there. are interdistrict 
attendance agreements between the agencies in each I0A. 

Intensity: size of resource investment required for membership . 
In these IOAs the resource investment is for the operation of the 
overall program, not for the I OA as a separate contribution. The size 
of each member's investment is the amount allocated by the'state'to 
each member according to a state formula on the basis of the programs 
and tervices rendered by the'member in the program'plan. Since the 
consortium or joint powers board actdally operates classroom programs 
and services as well as providi ng # support for member agencies, the 
annual overall cost can be extremely high. For example, a recent 
one-year budget for one six-meniber special education consortium was 
over $4Qp,000; for one 16-member arrangement, over one nnllion. 

Reciprocity: extent of agreement about bases and c onditions of 
exchange . For all the consortia identified in this subclass, formal 
mutual agreement is signified by the approval ( given by each member 
agency's board of education to the initial program plan and renewal, 
applications. The plan specifies the bases and conditions of the 
I0A including structure, operation and decision-making procedures,; • 
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|^and the features of the improvement program* Usually, procedures for, 
mediating disagreements among members are also included. *For the IOAs 
based on joint powers agreements, the boards must approve the agreement 
separately from the program plan. 

Standardization: extent to which units and procedures for exchange 
are fixed . Several units and procedures of exchange are fixed by the 
requirements of the Master Plans and are subject to little, if any, 
negotiation*or change by members of the IOA. For example, the amount 
of member allocations are, determined by a state formula. Similarly, 
the units and procedures for interdistrict attendance agreements are 
set forth in the state Education Code. In addition, the Master Plans^ 
identify numerous responsibilities of each type of agency for cjevelop- 
.ing a joint plan. 6 Other items, *such as the particular programs to be 
offered by the IOA itself and the governance procedures, are determined 
by the member agencies. In general, these items are fixed for a period 
I specified either by the members in the agreement or by external require- 
ments for review or renewal of the joint plans. 
* 

* Types of coordinating mechanisms . There are two types of coordi- 
nating mechanisms in this subclass of IOA. Each is employed both in 
IOAs supporting special education improvement efforts and in IOAs sup- 
porting ROPs. 

One type is a consortium arrangement in whidv member organizations 
formulate a consortium or interagency agreement which identifies the 
I OA 1 s purpose, the responsibilities of each agency or type of agency, 
the decision-making procedures for the IOA, and the exchange conditions 
relative to Implementation, administration, and operation of the consor- 
tium. One of the members,, usually the county office, Is designated as 
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the coordinating agency/or RLA which acts as the administrati ve a nd 
fiscal agent for the I OA. 

A coordinating council or steering committee is the pc^Mo^/making 
body. Member representatives are usually either the district and county 
superintendents or their assigned representatives. The coordinating 
council assumes- overall management responsibility for the consortium 
* activities as specified in annual plans. Examples of these responsif)il- 
ities are: preparing and submitting an annual plart^nonitoring all 
school programs and facilities for compli ance.with requirements; devel- 
oping ancf administering a management information system which provides 
information necessary for member reports, program Evaluation, state 
reports, and program budgeting; establishing required advisory commit- 
tees; disseminating information about consortium activities to district 
personnel; staff, and community; assuring that appropriate reports are 
prepared and submitted; and providing staff development and inservice 
training for member 'agencies. The cqordinating council is directly 
responsible to the district and county superintendents and to the 

* * e 

W 

district and county boards of education* 

Most of the actual tasks are carried out by a consortium director 
who is responsible to the coordinating council. The director's position 
usually' is ? full-time one. In addition there usually are one or two 
other staff-members (usually full-time also)* with consortium-related 
roles. These personnel are most often located in the designated coor- 
dinating agency, but some may be located in one of the member organiza- 
tions. * 

At least one and usually two advisory cdrmqittees are required.' 
for the improvement .effoHt and coordinated by thd IOA. For special 
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education there are a Citizens' Advisory Committee -(CAC) and a Profes- 
sional Development Advisory Committee (PDAC). ^Membershif? in the CAC is 
open to the public; the majority of members must be parents of handi- 
capped children. Membership -in the PDAC is open to certified staff; 
thejnajority must be teachers. For both committees application for 
membership is submitted to the coordinating courrcil which appoints 
members from the list of applicants. The committees meet on a regular 
basis, the frequency (usually once a month) determined by the coordin- 
ating council. For the ROPs, there is curriculum advisory committee 
composed of representatives from regional businesses and industries. 
In addition* there is a Regional Adult and Vocational Education Council 
which has the responsibility for verifying that ROP curriculum does 
not unnecessarily duplicate .programs and services. 

The>ther type of coordinating mechanism is established under a 
joint powers agreement among IOA members. In this type of arrangement, 
a joint powers board, composed of representatives of member distri 
is designated as the coordinating agency for administrative, coord 
tive, and regionalized service functions, and one. of the member agencies 
is designated as the fiscal agent for the arrangement. The total number 
of seats on the board and the assignment of seats is usually determined 
by a formula based on the enrol Iment figures of each member. Individual 
representatives are chosen by the boards of education of member agencies. 
The boards may choose a board member, the superintendent, or a director 
(special education or ROP director) as its representative. Each joint 
powers board member serves in a staggered term of office (usually three 

# 

years). ■ 
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. As the responsible agency, the joint powers board (sometimes'desig-' 
nated as the governance council) adopts all policy matters for jointly 
established and maintained programs (e.g., student eligibility guideline^ 
and records, curriculum and program services, and fiscal matters such 
as allocation of instructional units, distribution of funds, and budgetary 
guidelines)*. In additi'on, the board selects and provides direction to 
the I0A director/coordinator, develops and approves evaluation plans, 
exercises authority to institute dismissal proceedings of I OA personnel, 
and establishes procedures for mediating disputes between member organ- 
izations and between members and the coordinating agency. The board, 
through the consortium director, Is also responsible for negotiating 
contractual services provided for the I0A by nonmember agencies. 

Under this type of agreement, the member boards of education and 
the superintendents have authority over programs operated by the member 
'agency. Tn addition, superintendents are members 'of a committee which 
advises the IOA director concerning annual allocation of "fiscal resources, 
development of operational procedures and regulations, establishment of^ 
priorities for programs and services, and the evaluation of programs and • 
services. There may also te an advisory group composed of directors of 
thjpfcbstanti venograms (special education or ROP) in each member agency. 
Th^ferbup advises the IOA director on' matters such as the current status 
of the substantive program area, development of the projected budget, 
implementation of staff devel opment programs for members, and other 
coordination activities assigned to the director. 

The director is responsible to the governance council for coordi- 
nating the delivery of all joint programs and services, implementing' 
all adopted policies, rules', and procedures, .coordinating and monitoring 

t 

* f ' 
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all IOA fiscal resources, serving as the IOA representative at appro-^ 
priate meetings and serving as liaison with the CSDE, hiring and super- ' 
vising personnel for the jointly conducted programs, and coordinating 
meetings of the governance council and all advisory committees. 

Degree of coupling . In these arrangements, there is a very, strong 

j 

coupling among the member agencies^ because of^Jbe nature of the mandated 
improvement effort, the nature of the programs and services supported by 

.the IOA, the several forms of agreement enterecMrito by member agenciels, 
and the several levels at^which interaction occurs. Although members 
have several options about how the improvement efforts may be implemented, 
they have no option but to implement the required improvement effort. 
The programs and services included in the mandate involve the basic 
educational functions of the members—providing teachers, curriculum, 

'physical facilities, support services, etc. The requirements themselves 
are such that few, if any, of the member agencies could meet them with,- 
out participate tn £ti,e arrangement. 

In addition, members are linked by two or three forms of agreement. 
One is the initial agreement by member agencies, approved by their 
boards, to work together ix\ developing an<f implementing the improvement 
effort. Another is the application or improvement effort plan which 
covers all member* and which is formally approved by member boards prior 
to submission for approval by the CSDE. Included in the plan is the 
formal statement of agreement- for the IOA. > In addition, there are the - 
interdi strict attendance agreements among the member agencies, whish are. 
authorized by the superintendents. In the 'case of joint powers boards, 
the agreement is a separate formal agreement entered into by the boards* 
of member agencies. J 
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In addition to these linkages at the level of the agency boards 
and superintendents which empower the arrangement, there are also 
linkages among boards and superintendents through their membership in 

4 

the governing bodies of the IOAs and in the advisory committees, and 
among superintendents through their membership in one of the advisory 
committees. At other levels, there are linkages among the program 
directors of member agencies for carrying out the improvement activities, 
and among teachers and support staff both in their daily activities and 
in staff development programs provided by the IOA. There are also the 
linkages through the various advisory committees. All these linkages 
provide a multiplexity of ties among members within the IOA itself. 
In most instances,, participants aj.ss--share membership in at least one 
other IOA and many share two or more IOA memberships that support 
improvement efforts in other areas. 

Operations 

> Formalization: extent of exchange coordination by an intermediary . 
In these IOAs, almost all formal exchanges among members are coordinated 
by the designated coordinating agency through the director or another 
staff member,- or through the agency designated as the fiscal agent 
(when the fiscal agent is different from the designated coordinating 
agency as in the case of £he* joint powers agreement)'. In fact, the 
essential responsibilities of the director include such exchange coordi- 
nation "and cover most aspects of the improvement effort: for example, 

* 

all joint programs and services including classes and .staff development 
activities, fiscal resources,' meetings of all or most of the governance 
and advisory committees, and preparation and submission of .all reports 
and evaluations. 



Intensity: frequency interaction among members . Given the 

nature and scope of the. improvement efforts supported by these IOAs, 

there is a very high frequency V)f member interaction. In most, there • 

is daily interaction between the coordinating agency staff and mny or 

all of the member?! In addition, there often are weekly contacts among 

"X^mbers through meetings of one or more of the various I OA committees, 
V , 
and/or staff development programs sponsored by the IOA. ,-The contacts 

pertain to the administration of the program' and, in the case of special 
education IOAs, to identification, asses^nt, placement, and instruc- 
tion of individual students. 

Reciprocity: directions of exchange . The direct icfrre of exchange 
are multilateral on a continuing basis. Not only do members share in 
the jointly provided programs and services of the IOA, they also 
exchange, through the interdistrict attendance agreements, at least 
some of.*,the programs operated by members themselves. 

Th$ high degrees of forma 1'izat ion, intensity, and reciprocity also 
create a high awareness in members about the resources and services 
other members nave avatlable for the Improvement effort with which the 
IOA is associated. However, this awareness appears to be confined 
primarily to member representatives to the IOA and those representatives 
who- participate in IOA activities. That is, member representatives 
involved in special education are likely to be highly aware of the 
special' education activities,, services, and resources of other special 
education consortium mfembers but are unlikely to be aware of other 

it 

member age ncy* activities 1n areas such as the Regional Occupational < 
Program, -ishe Consolidated Application Program, etc. 
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Outputs [ 

Results of the IOA: direct outputs to members and clients . 
'Direct outputs to members include the implementation and coordination 
of all jointly sponsored programs!*, services, and activities, which in 
themselves are not only required by the improvement effort mandate but 
are also basic and essential functions of the member agencies. In 
addition, members not only are in compliance with the mandate, .they 
alsp have available aJarger number and broader range of services and 
programs for the students in their respective districts. 

II. B. Enabled IOA-Enabled Improvement* Effort 

The 12 IOAs in this subcategory support one of three externally 

enabled improvement efforts. Five consortia are associated with the 
state-sponsored California School Improvement Program (CSIP). Two 
support state-sponsored School Resource Centers. Five are part of 
federally funded Teacher Centers. 

Six of the 12 arrangeme"nts are intercounty. The number of IOA 

9 

members ranges from two to 44. School .districts participate in all of 
the IOAs, county offices in five, IHEs in five, and other educational 
organizations in three. School districts act as the coordinating agency 
for seven of the 12 arrangements, and county offices for five IOAs. 
There are seven different prganizational combinations: school districts, 
only (five IOAs); school districts and county offices (two IOAs); 
districts and IHEs (one IOA); districts, county offices, and IHEs (two * 
IOAs); districts, county of fices, 'and other educational organizations 
(one IOA); districts* IHEs, and other educational organizations (one 
IOA); districts, county offices, IHfs, and other educational organiza- 
tions (one IOA). f . 
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* ' *> : Circumstances that led .to the IOA . As # backg^ound%or .descriptions 

\ '> 4 ^ r " : ?~ • v 

of ^Supporting IQAs;/brief descriptions ,of the history, purposes and cal 1 - a 

' elaboration option are §+ven for each of~ the three improvement programs. ^< 

->' ' 

California School' Improvement Program (CSIP) . The program was 
enacte^y'The California legi slature. (Assembly Bill 65) in 1977 as 
part* of a comprehensive school finance, bill coveri ng .grades* K-12. 9 It . 
i . , represents an extension of the Early Childhood Educatton Act of 1972 * » 

- 

(ECE), incorporates many recommendations Qf the CSDE'sTask' Force on 
Reform in Secondary Education (1976J, and meets the requirements, of .the\ 

< < • ■ 4 ' \ . - 

Serrano decision on financing public ■education. Q * 

* . * ^ 

t The bill establishes a- process and* a framework for the initiation 

$>. ' v * «. 

and refinement of ongoing improvement ; program planning, implementation,- * * 

. . * - - ' * \ t - • ' . ■ * 

monitoring, evaluation, and modification at the school site level. 

Although the process is definecKat the state level, responsibility and,, 

irf- 1 » authority for the sgbstance of the program rest with school sitfeteoun- 

cils and staff and wi tlj district' administrators and governing boards. 

This emphasis 1s intended tcf recognize the div^rs^ty of district needs * , 

*> ' * , 'J* ^ 

I - and the cbntexts in which they occur. .By 1980, almost half of the ft 

state's 7,471 school sites and abdut 75.p£rcentyQf the districts were r 

participating in^CSIP. Participating schools receive ane-ygar planning" 

- * ■ ... / 

grants artd are eligible to receive implementation funds as long as 

funds.-are made available *iri .the annual state budget. • 
* . ' '** ' ' • 

.* * From the outset of-t^e program, the CSDE has encouraged but not , 

'required farmal collaboration anions state, county, and loc^l education 

agencies tp assist schools and districts by:- 
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,1. Disseminating accurate and timely' information on the 
expectations of 4*ns legislation to the individuals who 
•will participat'ein school site planning. 

Assisting w?th the develepim/nt of school site plans- and 
' providing quality review and critique, before implementa- 

tion. ' ' ' .-»- 

-t ' *• . ' 

3. ProvicPfng specialized assi stance "to meet ."school site-needs. 

4. Preparing school i for' conducting and feeding back the 

* " rescilts of on-site program reviews which determine the 
degkee'to which p]ans are implemented and their effective- 
ness^ in. improving educational programs. (CSDE-, 1978a,. p. 9) 

- Moreover; AB 65 specifically allows two or more districts to coop- 
erate in conducting' program reviews. By the fall of .1980, there were 
20 formal C$IP .consortia (including theYive in this study), each of 
which- received funds and-'ot^^ resources- from the CSDE in addition to 
the.CSIP grants- awarded to-each corso/t^um member. .In this study, the 

CSIP consortia are the only I €As. identified that receive separate 

.7. 

resource support in addition to 'the program improvement funds awarded 
to member^o/g4n^iza^ions. The nature and extent of these resources are 
.'described in the context descriptions. 

•: School Resource Centers . These centers were .authorized by the 
'state legislature jjn 1977 (Assembly Bill 551) to serve as "staff devel- 
opment delivery systems distributed throughout thiy state/which respond 
to the expressed needs of client -schools sponsoring School" improvement 
programs, JAB 65/1977). and local staff development programs (AB 551/ 
Article- I)" (CSDE, 1979d, p. 1). , One major purpose qf AB 551 programs*" 
and consequently'- of the« School Resource. Centers', is to promote client 
ownership by allowing client-s (primarily teachers) to identify their * 
•own needs and to decide how those needs 'an be met. Ip art effort to 
fulfill this purpose, the- majority of each center's policVb^oard member- 
ships composed, of classroom teachers. Another major purp^e^of the 
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centers is to improve "the capacities of county office* and school 
.district personnel for providing for the neltis of students and for 
(jonducting their oy/n staff development programs" (CSDE, > J979d, p. 1). 

•Authorizing legislation speciffcal ly ' states that^enters'may be * 
developed ancf supported cooperatively by some combination of districts, - 
county offices, and IHEs* Five of the six centers that exi st "statewide' 

• involve collaborative arrangements. 

, Teacher Centers * This federally sponsored program was originally . 
authorized under the tfigher Education Act of 1965 ancf amended* in the ^ 
Education Amendments Act, of 1976 (PL, 94-482). TheMegislation was 
actively supported^ teachers, primarily 'through their professional 

^j^anizatiohs. Some purposes; of the Tea'cher Centers Program aret to / 
provide inserviee ancl staff development programs that 'respond to needs, 
defined by teadhers themsefves; to take advantage of teachers 1 expertise 
in developing and carrying out sta£f development activities; and to 
provide increased opportunities and resources for teachers to renew 
„ their knowledge and skills and prepare for newly emerging roles and 

. • v • - • • ■ 

.requirements. . . * 

Federal .funds are awarded OnS^he basis' of cpmpetVti>^ 
from local' schools, districts, intermediate service agencies, or insti- 
tutions of higher education. Each center is governed t?y a local policy 
board which,, by law, must> contaih a majority of classrooffi teachers. 




#Cont^»t . 

General cooperative environment:^ emphasis/support for collabora- 
tion external -to the IOA . For CSIP consortia, major external emphasis 
on collaboration comes fronrthe CSDE whiclf^ias encouraged the .notion 
of a* school improvement network associated with GSIP. As one rutins of 



providing direct assistance to consortia and also of focusing attention 
on col>aboration,"vthe CSDE established a Consortia Support Service 
Unit in early 1980.-". For Softool Resource Centers.ja^d Teacher Centers, V 
external interest comes'from a strong '.quasiformal statewide network. of • 
individuals wh'o'have staff ^development responsibilities in their own 
organizations", and from an active Of fide of Staff -Development in the # 
CSDE. Although primary, attention' of both groups 1*5 focus eel on improve- 
ment effdrts,, they give considerable support to. col laborative 'aspects 
of the programs. , In addition, the concept and practice of^ Teacher 
Centers is strongly supported by many professional teacher organizations 
whether^r not the organisations participate as members of Teacher 

Centef^lOAs* . * i r\ ^ / 

\ / 'Resource availability: number and types of resources external to 
meker organizations. , During the ,1979-80 school -year, CSIP consortia' 
received CSDE funds equivalent to $50 per school that was receiving 
funds from AB. 65, ESE^ Title I, and the State Compensatory Education * ' 
Program, ""in additio^, they were awarded $400 for each secondary school 

scheduled to undergo! a review of, its school improvement program. The . 

!.*(•■ 

CSDE also provides consultant and technical assistance services through^ 

the Consortia Support' Unit and numerous publications related to .both ' 

the CSIP process and collaboration. Trajning for and coordination of , 

the program review process also i ^provided by the department. . 1 . 

.For* Teacher Cenfers and School Resource Centers, the major external 

resources are awards from respective funding agencies. In addition, 

the ftotional-Institute of Education Wupports an information and resource 

■ \ t 

networking program, Teachers' Centers Exchange, based ift a Bay Area RSD 

agency. 

■*> 
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Structure 

Formalization: degree of official agreement given to the exchange 
by member organizations * All these arrangements must helve the signatory 
approval or formal endorsement of the chief executive officer and most 
include approval by the member governing bodies. CSIP consortia agree- 
ments are developed 4 by member representatives who serve on the steering 
committee with input from each member and assistance, as requested, from 
the CSDE, county office of 'education, and/or other established consortia. 
The agreement primarily describes planned consortium activities. If the 
consortium plans to conduct official program reviews, the Ajreement also 
mist meet requirements of the California Administrative Code, Title 5, 
Sections 4070 .and 4071. For example, review instruments and procedures , . 

must be the same as those used by the CSDE; districts must establish an 
> 

agreement approved by each board that specifies procedures for conduct- 
ing, monitoring, and evaluating the review process; and the agreement"" . 
must describe how costs of the review will be covered (CSDE, 1980). 
The consortium agreert»^^l^o serves as a legal contract bet^en the- 
consortium members and theXSftE. . 

Jointly submitted proposals usually serve as the agreement mechan- 
ism for Teacher Center and School Resource Center IOAs. 

* Intensity: size of resource investment required for membership .^ 
A major resource investment in CSIP consortia is staff time to partici- 
pate in regular operations and activities of the I0A. Members are 
encouraged to support these costs with centralized service funds or 

f 0 

with ^uods^al located by schools for staff development. Other resources 
invested Sc(rr include meeting space, clerical support^ and materials. 

e 

External funds for, Teafch^Centers and School Resource Centers 
usually cover all or most of staff salaries, and at least some materials, 

iC'J 
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consultant fees, and release time. The .coordinating agency^often 
provides office and center space and utilities. Other members provide 
release time for policy board members, workshop and conference materials, 
fees, and- space. * ' . v 

w Reciprocity: extent of agreement about bases and conditions of 

exchange . For all these arrangements, the bases and conditions of 

* % 9 

exchange are negotiated as part *of the agreement or proposal. In most 
leases, the responsibilities of each agency or each type of 'agency are 
spelled out* in some details % in those documents. Subsequent disagree- X 
mprits or desired changes are worked out by. the s'teering committee or 
policy board. Substantial changes can be reflected in addenda to^CSIP 
consortia agreements or in revised work scopes for Teacher Centers and. 
School Resource .Centers. 

Types of coordinating mechanisms * CSIP consortia are governed by 
a steering committee composed of the CSIP project directors/coordinators, 
from each organization. This group is responsible for IOA decisions 
with advisory input from School Site Councils and District Advisory 

Councils. One of the steering committee members is designated as con- 

* 

tact'person with the CSDE and«also usually serves as the coordinator- 
for consortium meetings, activities, and communications. In most of 
the consortia, the same individual serves as coordinator from year t6 
yeaV; one consortium rotates this role among members: In either case, 
the role itself is an additional part-time responsibility. 

- 

> The coordinating mechanisms for Teacher Centers and School Resource 
Centers are policy boards, of which the majority of members are classroom 
^teachers. Policy board members are selected according to procedures - 
established in policy board bylaws and/or s in accordance with guidelines 
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provided by the sponsoring agency* The policy board is responsible 
for the direction of the center and for hiring the coordinator/proje^ 
director. The coordinator is responsible for administrative and 
program matters,* and fgr directing other center staff members. The 
coordinator usually is a full-time position, and in larger* centers 
there also are two or thre% other staff. 

Degree of coupling . In all these arVangements coiipj i ng occurs at 
multiple levels. Members of CSIP consortia have linkages at the dis- 
trict level through steering committee* members, District Advisory 
Cotinci>s, and other district staff who participate iV consortium-spon- 
sored activities. Additionally, there are couplings among CSIP -schools 
in participating districts through staff involvement in training and 
review activities. There are also couplings among School Sit* Councils 
whose members participate in planning and training activities*. 



^Coupling among Teacher Center and School* Resource Center members 
occurs through policy board representations, workshops, and conferences. 
In addition, the centers themselves provide opportunities for a variety 
of contacts among teachers who use the information and consulting 
resources at the center facilities. 

For most of these consortia, member organizations have formal con- 
nections with at least one or two fellow members in at least- one other' 
I0A,.such as a special education consortium. 

Operations - * 
Formalization:, extent of exchange coordination by^al^intermediary . 
In most of these IOAs, a major portion of communication and information 
^-exchange,' meeting^, workshops, etc. are coordinated by , the project 
director or contact person* However, in CSIP consortia coordination 
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responsibilities may be 'Shared among memfiers as a w^y to accommodate 
thepart-time status of the coordinator 1 s Vole. In Teacher Centers and 
School Resource Centers, some forms of exchanges (e.g., those related to 
policy board meetings and decisions) may be. coordi nated by other member 
representatives. In addition,- the nature and purpose of centers is such 
that many exchanges of information and other resources will be conducted * 
by indivSlua| .participants rather than through, designated coordinators 
or other staff. • ( * 

Intensity: frequency of interaction among members . Formal meet- 
ings of IOA governing bodies usually occur once a month. However, for 
most of these arrangements, there are numeflius forms of more frequent 
interaction. CSIP consortia steering committee members may meet more \ 
often for the purposes of reviewing plans and program review documents, 
and conducting or participating in training sessions and-4^orks,hops. They 
.also may consult individually with CSIP schools in other member districts 
for-simiTar purposes. as well as consulting frequently with other steering 
committee members. . / 

One purpose of Teacher Centers and School Resource Centers is to , 
provide sharing "of information and ideas. Most provide formal exchange 
opportunities on a- weekly or biweekly basis through short- and Vong- 
term workshops, seminars; or on r site inservice (raining sessions. 
These are in addition to individualized activities., ad hoc sessions, 
and study groups which take place daily at the centers. / 

Outputs > ' * 

/ Results of the IOA: direct outputs to members and clients . For 

ttie'IOAs themselves, outputs are represented by goods and services such 

as workshops, training programs, program reviews, and products such as 
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newsletters, handbooks, and* curriculum guides* For CSIP consortia 
members, the results can include development of an approved plan, a 
successful program review, and increased staff skills (e.g., planning, 
.evaluation) through participation in workshops and training sessions. 
For organizational members of Teacher Centers and School Resource 
Centers, results may include increased communication between facuHy 
and administration. For individuals in member organizations, results 
may include increased access to information resources, consultation 
on classroom issues and questions, increased communication with teachers 
in other schools and districts, and additional graduate or district 
credits for participation in programs and workshops. 

III. FREESTANDING ARRANGEMENTS 

Freestanding arrangements are established, maintained, and sup- 
ported primarily or solely by member organizations. The arrangements 
may support mandated improvement efforts (III.A.), enabled improvement 

efforts (IM.B.;), or freestanding improvement efforts >(III*C>). 

f 

III. A. Freestanding I OA-Mandated Improvement Effort 

. There are four arrangements in this subclass, all of which are 
associated with/proficiency assessment requirements established by the 
California legislature in 1976. Jhe number of members ranges from 
five to 28, and the membership of each is composed of a county office 
and school districts. All four are intracounty arrangements, and 
three are located ip the same coOnty. m 

f 

History . ^ 

Circumstances that led to ther- I OA . Proficiency testing require- 
ments were f i tfit established by -the California legislature in '1976 under 
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Assejnbly Bill 3408 and were amended slightly in 1977 under Assembly 
Bill 65, which also authorized the California School Improvement pro- 
gram. The mandate requires that each California school district must 
establish performance standards and develop .tests to measure student 
proficiency in reading, writing, and math. Th* law also requires com- 
munity involvement in setting the basic standards.! involvement must 
include parents representative of the district's socioeconomic composi- 
tion, teachers, counselors, school administrators, and,, in the case of 
secondary districts, students. Follow-up legislation (AS 801) further 
specifies that separate passing scores must be set for each of the three 
general .areas to be tested. Students must, be tested at least once 
between grades 4- through 6, once between grades 7 through 9, and twice 

in grades 10 and 11. f 

Under the law, districts are allowed the option of setti-ng special 
standards for exceptional students. The di^/erential standards must be 
included in the\student's individual education program. 

Beginning with the 1980-81 school year, high schools must begin 
withholding diplomas from 1981 seniors who do not meet the proficiency 
standards set by their districts. A student who fails the proficiency 
tests must be invited, along with his/her parents or guardians, to meet 
.with school personnel to review the, student situation and to learn 
what plans the school has to provide* remedial instruction, also required 
by the law, to assist the student in mastering/the required basic skills. 

In addition, the law prohibits the CSDE from performing a regulatory 
r^le and restricts it to providing local districts with Information and 
technical assistance in the form of aframework for- assessing student , 
proficiency. 
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Three 'of "the four arrangements supporting the proficiency assess- 

0 

ment efforts werfe established almost immediately after passage of the 

/ 

1976 legislation. The fourth was established in 1979 to support member 
efforts to exercise the special education options allowed by the law. 
In general, the formal arrangements were initiated by member districts N 
.to identify'and share the extensive resources needed by each to comply 
with the mandate. In particular, di stricts were interested in acquiring 
find sharing expertise resources which are not commonly found in district 
staffs. In .addition, they believed that developing common models of 
standards, tests, procedures, and policies would provide each with a "| 
strong legal base in case of future court challenges to the requirements 
and procedures adopted by individual members. The county offices were 
3-sked to assume the role of the coordinating agency and to provide 
leadership in organizing the consortia. 

Context 

General cooperative environment : - emphasis/support for collabora- 
tion external to the IOA. In addition to the CSDE's general encourage- 

v 

ment for collaboration and the resources described, in the following 
paragraphs, the collaborative efforts of these IOAs have been indirectly 
supported by the Greater Bay Area County Superintendents 1 Council. This 
group has sponsored area-wide workshops on proficiency assessment issues 
and has worked to identify resource sources for council members and 
their respective districts. In addition, there has beer\ a general shar- 
ing of information, expertise, atid experiefic^ between* several non-IOA 

county offices and these IOAs. v - s v 

v - v * * 

Resource availability: number and , type? tif resources external to 
member organizations . In these four arrangem^rfc$, all.oKthe fiscal / 
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resources are provided by the member agencies. Resources widely avail - 
able from sources external to the IOA itself are primarily the informa- 
tion and technical assistance provided by the CSDE. Included in CSDE 

0 

resources are a proficiency assessment newsletter, a clearinghouse for 
materials and information located in the state department, a series of 
resource and, technical 'assistance guides',' and a series of conferences * 
and training workshops. In addition, the consortia have .drawn on 1 
consulting resources in proficiency assessment and test development 
available through research and development agencies and IHEs located in 
the area. Also, the 13 county offices of education in the study area , 
have,- jointly sponsored workshops on developing assessment materials. 

Stnjcture 

Formalization: degree of official agreement given to the exchange 
by members . In this subclass each IOA is based on an interagency . 
agreement between the coordinating agency and each IOA member. The 
agreement sets forth the responsibilities of eacljf party, the duration 
of the agreement, and the amount of the member's contribution to the 
IOA during the tewi of the agreement. The member agencies' superinten- 
dents must approve the initial agreement and each renewal, which is 
usually annual. ^ 

Intensity: size of resource investment required fon membership . 
The size and scope of the tasks to be accomplished by the IOA are 
reflected U the rather sizable initial .contributions required and the 
. terms set forth for agencies that wish tor join at»a .later date. The 
amounts "are decided by the member agencies through the IOA coordinating^ 

' • • . . >•' • ; 

committee. « - . » ' ' 
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For example, in one 12-member IOA, the ..first year's contribution^ 
from each of 11 districts was $2,O00 v The coordinating agency (the 
county office) matched the total district member amount of $22,000. 
In t^jecond year, the district contribution 5 was $5,000 each, for a 
total of $55,000, and again the coordinating- agency matched the dis- 
trict member total. In succeeding years, the annual district member 
contribution has been about $500 each,%md the coordinating agency has 
contributed about $50,000 each year. 

This IOA established a policy that any agency that wants to join 
at a later time must contribute the total amount that an original dis- 
trict member would have made from the IOA 1 s inception. This policy was 
developed at the outset of the IOA on the belief that all members must 
share equally in the costs as well as the benefits of the consortium. 

In addition to the fiscal contribution, member agencies contribute 
the staff time for representatives to participate in meetings and 

workshops, and in-kind services such as facilities for meetings. The 

» *~ * 

coordinating agency also contributes the coordinator's time and some 

.% • * 

support personnel time. y * 

1 * 

\ < Reciprocity: extent of 'agreement about bases and conditions of 
exchange . Tfie % bases and '.conditions, of exchange are determined by ^ 
, member oranizations through their r&pr&sentation the coordinating 
committee. Under this circumstance, there is general agreement by all 
parties'about, the exchange and the responsibilities of various memb£r§/ 
* Standardization: extent to which 'units and procedures for exchange 
• are fixed . 'The units and procedures for -exchange are fixed to the 
extent that they are generally spelled out in the interagency agreement. 
Since the agreements are usually reviewed and renewed on an annual basis 
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the terms of the agreements may be revised at the time of review. In 
addition, it seems possible for the coordinating committee, as the 
policy-making group, to revise* the agreement at* any time. However, 
any new agreement would rqfcjuire the final approval of superintendents 

. in member agencies. 

Types of coordinating mechanisms . All four of these arrangements 
have essentially the same type of coordinating mechanism. In each, the 
county office is the designated coordinating agency responsible for 
• administering the I OA-, budget and joint activities and services. ^ One - 
county office staff member is assigned to the coordinator role on a 

■ part-time basis and one or more other county office personnel also 

* >'• • 

■ assist with coordination activities and/or participate 4n IOA activi- 

< 

/ ~~Xties. A coordinating committee, composed, of one representative from 

\ i * . 

e^ich member district, makes all decisions about the IOA budget, activi- 
ties, and responsibilities of member agencies. • 

"In three of the arrangements, the -representatives are curriculum 

t - 1 

» • " 1 

directors or coordinators., ,In the fourth,- special education adminis- 
trators represent their agencies. ^_ f • 

Although the -coordinating committee, has worked as a full group to 
develop^many of the proficiency ^assessment models and products, most of 
. the work is d<&e by smaller task- forces that make recommendations to the 
coordinating committee. .Task force membership- primarily includes 1 coor- 
dinating committee representatives but other member personnel also serve 
on these groups. In many instances, ^external consultants work with the 
" task force to develop' products such as test items and performance indi- 
cators. In other instances, consultants are hired to do a complete task 
such as devel' oping a manual on evaluating writing skills. The decisibn 
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tt> use consultants in either capacity rests with the coordinating conv 

' ' * • ■ 

mjttee. The contract is negotiated and administered by'the coordinator 
on' behalf of the' IOA. S j 

Degree of .coupling , Linkages, among IOA members occur at thr.ee * 
levels: a,t the superintendent' level .for the formal intera.gkr^7«agree- 

ment-; at .the level of the coordinating committee representatives 'and 

<. 

task'Tdree members; and at the level of school personnel who parti ci- 
pate in some of the workshops. Th'e strongest ties are' among the c 
curriculum administrators jvho serve on tlte- coordinating* committee 



.andTtember representatives $ho ^erve-'on the task' forced 
• \jln each o { f these foMrlTrrafigeffe^ts, jnemb'er organizations have 
•numerous ties through other For example?, an.five agencies in 

ore IOA sh"ar6 membership in three other I0A$. In one of the 12-member* 
.arrangements, $X\ 12 agencies alst) particia^evtogether in four^other.* 
'arrangements (which also include other agerKj^sp In fcotji examples., 
mos't'of the agencies are represented in each IOA by a different / +4b 
^individual arid/or. a different subunit. \ * ■ • • 

^ ? .. • " * ' ; . T ; . ■ • ~ 

(Oper'atjen^ • • \ - • " ' - 

^> • ' ' ...... 

Fornial fzation: extent of exchange coordinate on by an tntermediary * 
The wnWi^ijifccow^iirvator facilitates most of the IOA aotnvftjes. v 
# Coordination responsibilities include cqordi nat^ng.al 1 pr most of the . 



committee and't*Sk,\force meetings* making most* of the arrangements for 

wonkshop^s and' conferences, and disseminating inforfnatfoh and materials' 

to * \^ s • - ■ /: 

produced Jby. the ronsartiQirrto mSmbar ^enqles; - v , 
* ' " ' 7 . \ * - ? . 4& 

* ' Intensity;' frequency of interaction amorig^members * ' The nature of 

^he activities supported by yie' ( I0A and the deadlines for impl«menting' 



the, proficiency 'standards- and 'testr Rotated a regular anH very high- 
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-•v/ - " , ... 

degree of interaction, particularly during the first two or three years 

•of the arrangement. Taken' together/ the coordinating committee and 

task force meetings provided for weekly interaction for the purpose of 

working on various products' to be developed; The workshops and confer- 
va •• * . ' . 
ences provided opportunities- for periodic contacts among a broader 

range of member personnel. In^addition,. the coordinator has almost 

daily contact with~one 'or more of the member representatives to 

^xchapge or provide information about some aspect of I OA work. 

Reciprocity:, directions of exchange . In these I OAs, thl member 

districts contribute equal dollar amounts, share the decision-making* 

responsibilities and actual development tasks, and share .equally in 

the use and benefits of. products, model's, and activities of tyie IOA. 



0 



4 *< ' 



Outputs c t 

Results of the JOA: *»direct "outputs- to members andylffitjft 'The 
direct outputsVt'o IOA members include the coordination of most IOA- m 
related tasks- arid activities and a series of products that are ava,il- 
able for'^ch member to use in its model form, or. to adapt. The 
products' iricTude model' packages;for prof iciency. assessment standards, 
instruments, and procedures; model board of educat*wu»*iCTes and 
procedures for' setting proficiency standards; and test item, banks 
maintained by the coordinating agency/ .Member personnel have received 
training'.) n .standard setting and test agmini stration./ Perhaps the 
most important outcome is'-that member districts are able to establish 
and maintain- compliance with the mandate. Ig^^tion, the jointly, 
'developed models. and procedures provide a common base of support in 
the event of legal challenges to individual districts'- standards and 
tests. "* ■ ( ■ r > , 

•/ - /A! 




Itvple % 
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III.B. Freestanding IOA-Enabled Improvement Effort • 

Tn$ six collaborative improvement efforts in this subcategory 
receive :all or most' qf .their resource support from federaT grant or . 
contract funds... A single Bay Area R&D agency participates # in five of 
the arrangements, with one subunit of that organization participating 
in three of the five I0A$. / 

; • ' '.->..■ 

Only qne of the six is an intracoun'ty IQA'^pne is intsn&unty; and 
four are interstate. The 'sizf^of -the IOAs ranges from two tq, nine -njem- 
bers wi4P five- combinations of organizations. /Three of the arrangements 



involves single R&D .agency w-itk a-state department of education. --One - 

* 4 

ht includes multiple R&p agencies and- one an,IHE. One includes school 

districts and other educational agencies** "One is composed of^mi 
institutions Qf higher education and R&D agencies and one other educa- 
tional agency. 'For five of the IOAs, an R,&D agency series as the! ' 
coordinating agency. The remaining I OAv i s coordinated by a \choc*r 

"cH strict. % . ^ ' 

» ■ , * 

- History ? \/ . * ' ■ 

■ * * 

Circumstancfrs^that* led to the IOA .. All of'these. IOAs yfe>e initiated 

— j—. : c ; — i • ^ 

by one or more^member organizations* Three were formed to resjynd to,* 
external requests'tor proposals (RFPs): one to conduct research on ^ 
bilingual education instruction; one to prdvide technical assistance j 

.for 'basic skills improvement projects; one to» design and implement a 

. « ' *•.'-' * * 

career planning irfventoj7 system that wiTl be uniformly used by member 
organizations io student career counseling and classroom programs. Jhe. 
other threes OAs ^w^ra formed in order to, carry out. some aspects of a 
broad ^^efinect 'program conducted by an R&D agency aimed, it supporting 




improvement-oriented dissemination Jn^^jt i 1 ization efforts in "a three- 
sta'fe region. Although all three arrangements share a common focus »n 
staff development 'in general, the" particulars of* each improvement effort - 
and IDA -were based on the needs and resources of participants ih,each 
.arrangement. One fqcuses on training school and district personnel 

to plan.a,nd implement improved reading programs. One focuses on prin- 

*'•-»» 

cipal staff development for- instructional leadership. One focuses on 

* ' > • * 

•administrative staff development for cdmpetency assessment and instruo 
'tional leadership.' < x < ^ 

'Context . ' . - ; * 

General cooperative environment: emphasis/support for collabora- 
tion external- to the l'0A ./ For most of these arrangements, the primary 
impetus for Collaboration comes from the member organizations. Four 
are interstate. I OAs ,and' thus are* subject to a different- and larger 



•environment th*an the collaborative .influences in California, In pa^ 
••ticular', members in the two'l a rgest arrangements ('basic skills an 
bilingual) are usually in competition witti one another for grants and 




contracts similar'to those supporting the present IOA. Moreover, they 
' * , • +>s • 
^0 could have befen in •competition for the present contracts. . 
It > 

' Resource availability^ number "and -types 6f resources external "to 

. ■' member organizations . For three IOAs, most^ar all of the fiscal 

* * is ' * \l. » * * 4 

♦ resources c^me'from the external sponsor. In'flirae they are allocated 

to" member agencies on-the b'asts of their particular tasl<s and level, of 

effort' (e.g., number of staff an'd length o£ time required to complete 

• the tasks). For the otW three, ttie external resources support a 

larger- programmatic effort in. the R&D agency member .and cover all or 

most x)f that agency's IOAseontributions. For the otfter member in each 

ERIC . % - . - : • . . , 
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IOA. (SDEs), there, are few, if any-, direct fiscal contributions to the 
arrangement. However, other resources such as release time and meeting' 
space are contributed.^ \: . « . 

• • ■ r ' 

Structure , 1 s ' 

• - ' Formalization: degree of official agreement given to the exchange 
by member; organizations . * Three of the arrangements require the author- 
ization of the chief exa#»tive officer for each member (basic skills,* 
bilingual^ career planning). These arrangements involve jointly sub- 

mitted proposals -which represent a legal contract among* members and 

' * - * "* » 

between members as a group and the sponsoring agency. - The arrangements 
are also reflected as line items in each member's organizational budget. 
Agreements for the other three represent official and formal member 
comrfiitments, but are*not legale contracts and are not reflected in the ' 
organizational budgets of members. w 

Intensity:* size of resource investment required for membership . 
This property, is covered untfer resource availability. - 

Reciprocity: extent of agreement about* bases and, conditions of 

exchange . For^the three arrangements based on requests for proposals, 

* * > * • 

the bases and conditions are largely de'figed by the nature of the RFP ' 

and the, tasks to, be conducted. f&sic agreement about which organization 

* > 

conducts and/or participates tyi each' task and how the task wiH be con- 
ducted must be reached in order 'to submit a proposal aruMs represented 
by participation in the 'project. k ' s^' 

In the other arrangements, the general -l£vei of agreement is" necfo- 
[\set of 



tjgjted at the outset m of each project. However, -sdme renegotiations 
occm^periodically about the overall scope of the projects and about 
the .focus' of activities to be, conducted. 



Standardization: extent to which units and procedures for exchange 
are fixed . For 'arrangements based on RPFs, all major units and proce- 
dures are fixed by the RFP itself and/or by the proposal .' Changes in 
any of these major'items would require approval by the external sponsor. 
For the other IOAs, most units and procedures are flexible and can be 
adjusted or changed upon member agreement without external approval. 

Types of coordinating mechanisms . All but one iOA have some form 
of steering committee . which is responsible for policy decisions. In 
addition, all have a designated. fiscal agency which administers external 
funds and provides primaryjiaison tfith the external sponsor. Therfe is 
also a project director who is respons ible for general project adrmm s- 
trat'ion. For these IOAs^.there are also one or more advisory groups. 

Degree of coupling . The contractual nature of these arrangements 
provides the strongest tie among members of three IOAs. Although -in 
these arrangements it is possible that any one- of tSie members could 
have conducted. the project alone, once the IOA was formed and the 
contract awarded, external resources to carry out the project became 
dependent in large. measure on the eontinued participation,^ 'most, if <• 
not all, members. For the*Qthei« three,, external resources for the 
particular improvement project do not depen^on the continuation of 
the IOA. At least some of tye activities could be conducted by either- 
mefnber alone or without a fptmal supporting arrangement.. 

, In all six", most members have several ties with some or most other 
members. However; although the ties mc(y overlap in time* the. formal • 
IOAs tend tTo be periodic rather than regular, and most are for fixed t 
terms rather than for sustained long-term relationships. 
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I * 

Operations ' . - 

formalization: extent of exchange coordination by an intermediary .* 
Most steering committee, meetings and meetings of advisory groups are 
arranged and conducted by the Coordinating agency. Task force meetings 
may be coordinated by antfther member. In additions many* workshops «and 

T S 

technical assistance services for client groups are coordinated and 
conducted by another member. However, there are mar\y formal exchanges 
"of information and consultation between members that are not coordinated 
by any other intermediary agent or agency. 

Intensity: frequency of interaction among members . Due to the 
. interstate nature of five itiAs, face-to-face contacts among most of. 

the IOA member^ are limited primarily to regular' steering committee 

\ 
\ 

meetings usually held no more tyian once a month. , However, there may - 
be additional meetings among subgroups of member* organization^. Other 
forms of commtfnicationp particularly phone calls, provide the primary 
means of interaction, through these. fdrrns, there is regular, .often 
weekly communication anting members, especially between the coordinating 
agency and other members. 1 

Reciprocity: directions of exchange . Exchange usually flows 
fairly evenly among members, *primari ly In the form of information and - 
expertise needed to accomplish their joint tafsks. In addition, .five 
of the arrangements provide some type of service to- a client group or 
groups outside the member organizations. In these instances, there is 

an exchange flow from one or more members to the clients. 

• * * 

t * < * * - 

Outputs - , • . " ' ' ' * . 

£ * .Results of the^IOA: diract outputs to members and clients . In 
all six arrangements, there ar6 tangible product's such as newsletters, 
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handbooks, or technical reports. Ih addition, there are services, 
such as. administration of fiscal /resources, workshops,, consultation 
about project design, and implementation and evaluation assistance. 

V 

III.C. Freestanding IOA-Frejstanding Improvement Effort . 

.In these 14 I OAs, member organizations provide most -or all of the 
r^oyrces for both the improvement effort -and the col laborative arrange 
ment. -Six of the 14 support some form of staff development effort t Two 

each support health /ducation projects and career education projects. 

. * / ' 

£ach of the four remaining arrangements support different improvement 

i efforts^ an' environmental project; dissemittatiofl of improvement . 

resources info/mati An; statewide curriculum devel opment; ,and s st^atewide 

/. ' \ " 

educational /planning. . Membership size Ranges, from three to 59 organi 
zations. 

Fi/e of the, arrangements are intercounty. Cou&ty offices partici- 
pate iff and serve a$ coordinating agencies for all 14.' In two. of these 
IOAs, school districts' are. the only other participants. In one there 
are only county offices. In two, the SDE also participates, and Xx\ one 
the other organizations are JHEs. Also in tw<^ the other members are' 
other educational organizations. Noh-educat jonal organizations are y 
paj'ttel'pafits in still two others.. ~ One arrangement' has -school districts 
Jfc non-educational agencies' in addition to the county office. One hqs' 
school districts* IHEs, and non-educational organizations with %he 
county office 
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( T> ^ : 

H istory • 

' • s • • . . «*. 

' Cicumstances tnat fed to *he I OA . The origin of all these arrange- 

~ • ' . 

rents' grew primarily out of informal discussions among a few individua-ls w 
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in two' or three of the organizations* In most instances, there were 

several months to a^ear or more of informal interaction mostly 

^involving increasingly regular and frequent meetings and* information 

exchange and a few. jointly sponsored activities (e;g., a workshop). 

As comm&fii cat ions and activities increased, additional organizations 

were invited to participate and to share the-costs of activities.. a 

Eventually, members agreed that a formal arrangement coulchpro^de a 

'bkire stable resource base for shared activities and that regularly * 

shared activities and resources would reduce unnecessary duplication 

» 

and costs. ■ - 



Context • ' 

General cooperative environment: emphasis/support for collaBora- ' 
tion -external to the IOA . Most of* thle educational organizations also 
participate in some. other externally required or enabled collaborative 
arrangement, 'especially in ones sponsored by the CSDE. In this regard, 
these TOAs are influenced by the CSDE emphasis on collaboration. How- 
ever, there is no external . emphasis specifically for these projects. 



Resource availability: number and^types.of resources external to 
member organizations . Only thr^ee of these rOAs have successfully 
sought out external fiscal resources. These were grants awarded for 
proposals to carry out specific projects— not for regular operation of 
the collaborative effort as a whol^A * ' 

* 

Structure .1 \ . . 

\ ' 

Formal izaHjpn: degree of official agreement givfen td the exchange 
by member" organizations . Althbugh all 14 IOAs have some form of formal 
Interagency agreement amj are officially authorized by the chief 
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executive officer, none of the agreements 1s considered a legal con- 
tract, and npne requires approval by the members 1 governing b9ards. 
, Intensity: size of resource investment required for membership . 

~ ■ ; ; 

*Trte direct fiscal cpntyibution for most of the arrangements ranges 
from $500 to $1,000, which 1s a 'very small amount for. most members. 
However, additional resources such as release time for the staff devel- 
opment IOA" activities increase the contribution. In a few Instances', 
t here are substantial printing and, mailing costs wtuch are contributed 
by members as in-kind services. 

Reciprocity: extent of agreement about bases and conditions of 
exchange* . ^Initial mutual agreement is signified by approval of the 
agreement itself. FqrlO ^these IOAs, the agreenjants must "be renewed 
eacti year and- are subject to renegotiation at the renewal period. 
Jhere has been little turnover in membership for any of the arrangements 
In addition, all but one have continued for at least three years and 
two have continued for more than 20 ^ears. Continued participation 
suggests general agreement. 

. Standardization: extent to which-units and procedures for exchange 

. are fixed . In general, the units and procedures appear to be flexible; 

There are no external requirements which limit negotiations among mem- 
• • • 

"bers, and the formal agreements are open to reconsideration at each 
renewal period. • *• \ 

Types of coordinating mechanisms ! A steering committee serves as 

'the decision-making device 'for each IOA. In addition, theYe is one . - 

"*» ' . 

agency designated to coordinate most activities arid to administer the 
budget. There are no advisory ..committees for these arrangements. The 
coordinating agent's' IOA responsibilities are part-time. 
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: . Degree of coupling . In several' ways, these rOA^couplings appear 
to be more flexible or -less forceful than others in this study. For 
example,. they are entirely voluntas arid are without substantial - ; 
resource contributions or requirements* -A member may withdraw at any 
time without losfng major resources or risking non-compliance With a r ^ 
mandate or legal contract. In addition, the improvement efforts them^' 
selves,* although valuable, are* not essential to the functioning of 
member agencies. - * 

Fn other ways, they are similar to the other IOAs. There are mul- 
t i pie levels of linkage in each/ In all, there are at least two: tfje 
organizational, level for the formal agreement; and the subunit level for 
most- interactions. In at least half, there also are interactions 
among^other sybunits and individuals through workshops and technical 
assistance, etc. In addition, virtually all the educational orgafiiza- 

v « 'Jr. 

tiops have other IOA/ties with- some other member organizations.. 

* * * 

Operations . . " / \ 

Formalization; extent of exchange ^oordination/by an intermediary . 
'Most IOA meetings and interactions are administered by an 'intermediary.' 
However, in sgme instances, such as frequent Urge workshop's 6 r publi- 
cations development,' coordihatibn tasks' are 'shared by 'tffie* designated, 
agency and another jjiember* \ V- <ti* r * ' * 

Intensity:* frequency. of interaction. among members . About half,,of 
the IOAs involve some form of gerierlr member interaction on a weekly 
basi^. These instances tend to, include IOAs that provide workshops 
and -on-site staff development programs' or consultation. In the other 
half, face-to-face* interactions aniong most members generally occur - 
about ojjce a mopth through committee meetings. Ther* are also perfflBtc 
ad hoc task force meeting? 1n these IOAs. 
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Reciprocity! ' directions pf exchange . In these arrangements, 



most of the exchanges occur mutually among members', especially in the 
•in-kind contributions. For example, provision/of meeting and .wprkshop 
sites and responsibility for, pcqui sitioTf" or production of materials is 

shared. Members n^y also provide Some technical assistance and* consul 

< ■ * ^ 

tation to one another for program design a'rid implementation (e.g., 

/"» «• > 

• inserviqe programs). . / 



Outputs i% 

•» - 
Results of the IOAs-' direct outputs to. members and clients . 

Direct product outputs include items such 'as newsletters, resource 

.guides, curriculum guides, and instructional resource materials. 

h Services include curriculum. development and* planning,- implementation' 

> j 

assistance, and inservice training activities.' 
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